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INDIAN-SUMMER. 


\ IDWAY between the fervid heats of summer 
4 and the flerce rigors of winter, we of this fair 
Western continent enjoy a season of superb weather, 
in which the days are processional, each climbing 
upward toward heights of supremest beauty. Sep 
tember, October, November follow one another, fra 
grant, glowing, spicy, with wealth of ripened or 
chards and garnered sheaves, with cardinal-flowers, 
asters, sumac, gentian, witch - hazel, a succession of 
brilliant and charming favorites, which are crowned 
at last by that darling of the floral world, the chrys 
anthemum. This flower has been brought to rare 
perfection by the culture of the last decade, and its 
many varieties vie with one another in their exqui- 
site shape, rich coloring, and decorative possibilities, 
The autumn wedding, the autumn dinner, the au 
tumn festivity of whatever description, is embellish 
ed gracefully and fitly by the generous bloom of this 
most satisfying flower. And sometimes, in hallowed 
sentiment, it forms a cross for the coffin lid. 

The pearl on the brow of our bewitching autumn 
is the ‘spell of weather” known as Indian-summer. 
Then the atmosphere is opaline barred with silver. 
Low mists, slight and filmy as the lace-work of the 
fairies, hang over the distant landscape. A shimmer 
of gold stili lingers in the woods, and the afternoon 
drive through the forest avenues and pine clearings 
is a passage from vista to vista, lucent, lovely, en 
chanting 

The charm of Indian-summer is not alone to the 
eye. The ear shares it, when 

“The sound of dropping nuts is heard 
Though all the trees are still.” 

There are few bird notes now, but sometimes the ery 

of the leader rings out as a flight of wings overhead 

shows you the migratory families of *' little brothers 

of the air” on the way to a winter home among 
- the green savannas and orange groves of the South. 

Robins and redbirds, swallows and thrushes, orioles 

and woodpeckers, away they go, led by an instinct as 

wonderful as reason, and as certain in its results, 

The Indian-summer is so soft, so balmy, so mild, 
sometimes so nearly sultry, that we are cheated into 
forgetfulness of the fact that thick clothing and warm 
wraps, once assumed, cannot be prudently or safely 
laid aside. Open the doors and windows wide, and 
let the sunshine in; as Sidney Smith used to say, 
‘*Glorify the room.” But do not presume on the 
blanduess of this Indian-summer, for beneath or just 
beyond it lurk foes in ambush, ready to spring upon 
the unwary 

Now is the hour for the gay cavalcade sweeping 
merrily over the road, skirting the streamlet, wind 
ing up the mountain and descending the valley. 
Horseback riding is never more delightful than in 
the crystalline weather of an American fall, and our 
beautiful girls are never so captivating as when, 
well mounted, with a firm seat, a steady eye, and a 
light hand on the bridle rein, they fly across coun- 
try, incarnations of Hebe and Diana. 

The Indian-summer is the housewife’s time to get 
settled fairly before winter, | Thus fa she bas been 
mnore-than occupied im the read jUstuasat of the he 
hold, planning the work of her maid ng the 
children, at seheol, attend tks masic lessons 
oid the dancing ¢ putting the last touches on 
the a nd ng the little five-year- 

_ old om kilts te trousers. Multiform are the 
fents Of the matron who, in addition to man- 
tg her home, enters actively into church and 
philanthropie work, and goes into society, never 






















~——thirking «responsibility, nor failing to reciprocate a 


courtesy. 

To such a gentiewoman the social season is a cam- 
paign requiring executive ability and real general- 
ship. Calm poise, good health, and good temper are 
imperatively required if the campaign is to be suc- 
cessful. 

In the sweet days of the lidian-summer there is 
time to take a rest, so to speak, beforehand. She is 
wise who for the moment drops her solicitudes, and 
takes, if possible, a little jaunt to visit dear relatives 
or an old school friend, to go where people, for a 
change, wiil take care of her, instead of herself car- 
ing always for others. It does not make very much 
difference whither she goes, if only it be away from 
home; sight-seeing, junketing, feeling again like a 
girl, with a girl's freedom from anxiety and quick 
capacity to enjoy. 

For the Indian-summer is too fair to last. 
only a phase, a transition, a dream. 


It is 
We may not 





- So much more beautiful evem than last year. 
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clasp hands with this beautiful season. A!l we can 
do is to catch at its garments asit flits by. Present- 
ly there will be sounded from the North the rally of 
a stern army of occupation. Bugles of the fierce 
storm wind will blow. Snow will sift from gray 
clouds glooming and threatening. Frost will nip 
the last sturdy outdoor flower. Indian-summer 
will be a memory, and winter will be here. 


THE FOIBLE OF A CLEVER MAN: 


N R. REGINALD 

DE RUYTER 
was leaning er 
against a door divid- 
ing two rooms, his 
body steadied by an 
elbow resting on the 
top of one of Mrs, Van 
Twiller’s high- backed 
carved chairs. Mr. De 
Ruyter’s head was 
slightly inclined, his eyes were downcast and fixed, his lips 
motionless. Now and then with his thumb and index finger 
he would caress his right eyebrow, as if the mere movement 
served to accelerate the action of his temporarily sluggish 
brain. To the casual observer Mr. De Ruyter at these mo- 
ments—and I say these moments, since his manner to-day is 
his manner at all large assemblies—to the casual observer 
Mr. De Ruyter might at these moments seem absorbed in ab- 
struse problems, one of ethics perhaps, or one having to do 
with that particular pair of trousers in which his latch-key 
had been left. It was difficult to decide from his face. 
Miss Van Auken says, however, that he looks like some half- 
awakened wood god—for he is a handsome fellow—waiting 
to be roused into conscious life by the incense of some fair 
sacrifice made in his honor. Mr. De Ruyter himself would 
tell you that at these times he is bored, that he detests soci- 
ety, and that a fellow can never get anything out of it. But 
Mr. De Ruyter was never, for all that, known to-avoid it. 
Moreover, by a strange fatality, the place by which he chooses 
to stand when out in the world is always that one in the 
room by which most of the people there have to pass. To- 
day it was by the door. At the Players Jast spring it was by 
the staircase, still leaning languidly and with his eyes cast 
down 

De Ruyter’s manner, however, is only an acquisition since 
the publication of his last novel. He was a simple, straight- 
forward fellow till then, and I believe now he thinks his pose 
the one best adapted to ward off all onslaughts of flattery. 
The downcast eyes, though he does not know it, may be the 
work of some good godmother of the air, who would not 
have him see that some of the waves of adulation the world 
is always astir with for men successful in Jetters scatter in 
other directions, They do not all come to break at bis feet. 
When a man’s vanities become an integral part of him, the 
presiding genius of, his life will guard them as carefully as 
his other possessions. 

I have heard De Ruyter say that, except a crowd, there is 
no bigger bore than being talked to by every one about a 
fellow’s own book. But | have also heard Miss Pemberton 
say that at dinners she could never make De Ruyter talk 
except about his stories I hardly know how that is, though 
to y | I had some curiosity in watching him. Mrs. Fulsom 
had been sitting by the Professor, with her eyes on De 
Ruyter. ‘‘ You don't say so!” I heard her say. ‘So that 
is the clever man who wrote that clever book!” De Ruyter 
heard her too. I knew he did because he moved his elbow 
and rested his weight on his other foot, though he did not 
raise his eyes. Mrs. Van Twiller presented Mrs. Fulsom. 
‘**I have read your book three times,” she said. ‘‘ All my 
daughters have read it.” De Ruyter looked at her a mo- 
ment, bowed slowly, with that peculiar shrug of the shoul- 
ders and slight upraising of the hands, meant as a pro’ 
just strong enough to be read as encouragement. The 
being twice his years, 1 could have wished him more 
cious. 

He was quite different from this when alo 
wards, full of a breezy enthusiasm. 
hands clasped about his knee: 

** Nobody is more surp 
cess of my book. I'v 
hundred and tw 
of them from h 
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us after 
WS sat there with lis 
“1: talked about bimeelf. 

than I,” he said, ‘' at the sue 
i bund of letters, and three 
‘wo notices,” he added, taking a wad 


days when De Rayter thought newspaper 
<1) Now he pastes every notice in a book. 

. us talk of something else,” suid Miss Van Auken. 
h tired of criticism. Did you go and see Mr. Reagan 
wed by Mr. Sothern? And the flowers, dear Mrs. Van 
Her, at the Madison Square Garden, did you see those? 
The chrys- 
anthemums are like groups of royal princesses; and now and 
then you meet one with all her petals straight, like the Cin- 
derella of the family, with her hair blown all out of curl. 
You feel so sorry, and you laugh at yourself for it; but 
chrysanthemums have personalities. I cannot resist them.” 


A CALL UPON JEAN INGELOW. 


\ ] HEN I was asked by a niece of Miss Ingelow to call 

with her upon her aunt, my thoughts went back to 
the stories which had peopled my childhood with such per- 
sonages as the useful One-eyed Servant, Can and Could, and 
Little Rie and the Rose-buds, and to the poetical heroine of 
Seven Times One, and as everything connected with childhood 
is apt to seem remote, I could not realize that the author of 
those tales had a part in the life of the present. But I soon 
found that Jean Pngelow is full of sympathy with to-day’s 
affairs and quite alive to current interests, A retiring na- 
ture and an inborn indifference to strangers have kept her 
apart from that part of the world which is made known 
through the interviewer. It has not been her wish to gain 
fame through the gossip of correspondents, and she has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining unusual privacy by carefully — 
her acquaintance. This delicacy of feelin has given add 
value to her friendship. I felt it a privi to call upon 
Jean Ingelow. 

The poet lives in a house half hidden by a garden and a 
high brick wall in Addison Road, Kensington. Addison 
Road is one of the quiet Londop streets which, far from 
busy scenes of traffic, seem to concentrate country peace and 
restfulness within city limits. It is a “ private road,” with 
all the privileges granted to such roads by the city of Lon- 
don. Its stone houses are a superior kind of English villa; 
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but the style of architecture has little effect upon the ap- 
brick walls placed close 


air of space ane qpeemty in Addison Road, which add to 
= make ove almost forget it is a part of 
on. 


bgt nape damage = In cena pt - meones is 
muc e others in t — an 0! rick, 
half concealed in its gardens, It has a. of caualion, 
but its brick wall is not wholly impregnable, as I discovered 
when, after a ring at the gate, not only a green and shady 
front yard but a pleasant house and a — garden in the 
rear were opened to visitors. A drawing-room is pleasant, 
but the shrine of genius is a small conservatory containing 
a tea table, some comfortable chairs, and, in the proper sea- 
son, a fine array of plants and flowers, What is more ap- 
pe than this abode for one who has written so loving. 
y about flowers, from the fine burst of melody,  Heigh 
ho! daisies and buttercups, fair yellow daffodils, stately and 
tall!” to the confession in prose, ‘‘ Flowers always seem to 
me to be the lovely fancies of God; things that, as it were, 
He made for His own pleasure—for Himself as well as for 
us.” 

As we took seats in the conservatory, three other visitors, 
among Whom was a sister of Lord Herschel, the well-known 
English statesman, entered, and in a few moments Miss 
Ingelow herself came in, with a little air of shyness that in- 
vested her with quaint personality. In her black satin 
striped dress and velvet bodice, with a white lace cap adorn- 
ed with ribbons, the poet looked like a thorough English 
gentlewoman. Her refined features had a smile of welcome, 
and her bright eyes had a droll glance that seemed to say 
that, on the whole, she had fount ine world very amusing. 
In appearance she was in that period called middle age, and 
had found it more practical than romantic, a field for char- 
ity and social usefulness, perhaps, rather than for poetry. 

‘**Come into my garden,” was an invitation almost imme- 
diately following her welcome to her guests, 

In the rear of the conservatory there is about half an 
acre which may be regarded as Jean Ingelow’s greatest 
source of pleasure. Tall trees shade a smooth central grass- 

lot, on one side of which are rows of flourishing goose- 
rries, pear-trees, and various kinds of vegetebine—with the 
exception of tomatoes, as Miss Ingelow pointed out for the 
notice of the Americans. In the rear is a large greenhouse. 

It suited the fancy of the hostess to make disparaging re- 
marks about the products of her garden. Lingering by the 
azaleas, and pointing out a host of bright geraniums, she 
suddenly paused before a red rose-bus in full blossom seen 
through the greenhouse window. ‘Ab! will you have a 
rose?” she said, and quickly left the greenhouse flowers for 
the garden beauty. ‘‘A very poor specimen of an old- 
fashioned rose,” Miss Ingelow said, as if she were laughing 
at the tree. “It has been here for twenty-five years—as long 
as the house.” 

Upon the return to the conservatory there was tea ready 
on the little table. As the cups were being passed, Miss 
Ingelow brought in more flowers—pinks in a large dish, 
roses, and maidenhair-ferns, and she pointed out the beauty 
of the ferns and their rarity this season. 

Over the tea the conversation turned upon America and 
Americans, and, as might be ex from her writings, 
Miss Ingelow showed an unusual knowledge of American 
institutions and a sympathetic interest in current events. 
She talked of the tariff, of the course of politics, and @f the 
men who formed our government. It was evident Gi. whe 
possessed many American friends, who ber in 
with our affairs, and enabled her to fé pinior ' 
ed more like those made im this country ‘es 
er than her poe 

























nation. A sense of humor not always found 
character was Ove cause of an appre 
‘ , she 


shire. ‘It is a flat 
most fumous poem have known with what inspiration she 
lived on the coast of Lincolnshire. A long talk in thé lin- 
gering twilight, and then we took our leave, with thoughts 
for many days thereafter. Grace WELD Soper. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 
\ ITH the beginning of cold weather, seal-skin, the uni- 


versally becoming fur, will be found to be the favorite 
for large garments, and sable or mink for smaller pieces. 


The velvety seal fur is now treated like velvet, being gathered, 
folded, and pleated as though it were a woven fa of silk 
or wool. Brown furs, especially the dark tails of avimals, 


are fashionable for cravattes, collars, capes, muffs, and trim- 
mings. ‘The black furs are used for both large and small 
arments, the choice among these being the silken and moiré 
Foraions, with the lustre and marking of the richest moiré 
silks. 
SEAL SKIN JACKETS AND COATS. 


Stylish jackets of seal-skin are still said to be of three- 
quarters length, though many are twelve to fifteen inches 
longer than those worn last winter, their average length 
being forty inches. Four new designs are shown for seal 
jackets and coats without trimming of other fur. First is 
the jacket with straight back, not fitted to the figure, but 
hanging loose Jike men’s box-coats, and similarly slashed 
below. The double-breasted front, with large lapel collar, 
is fastened by loops and bars of seal. Plain sleeves are 
raised at the w and without cuffs. > flaps are above 
the pockets. lining of rich brown moiré silk completes 
a garment becoming alike to the slender and stout, as it does 
not outline the figure. 

Secondly are fitted coats of seal-skin, single-breasted, with 
the back smoothly fitted to the waistline, then falling full 
almost in a Watteau fold. The sleeves are very full at top, 
with wide cuffs. A stylish feature is a high collar, that may 
be worn standing or turned over, finished with a little pleated 
ruffle of the seal-skin sewed into the edge. wh moiré 
satin or else rer brocades are the linings. The third 
novelty is a alg tly loose double-breasted coat, with large 
































ted lapels and very high Henri Deux collar reaching up 
ibe oon Sook Sarton sufficiently to take in the coll of 
hair, the fronts turned down below the throat. , Nove) but- 
tons of tortoise-shell almost matching the dark seal our in 
color are in two rows down the front. The fitted back is 
uite full below the waist, and the sleeves are very la 
mauve satin lining, or one of brown moiré has waving 
stripes, wreaths, or vines of blossoms. 

The Watteau coat is the most elegant of all the new fur 
garments. It outlines the figure easily, and has the charac- 
teristic Watteau pleat down front and back alike. The 
sleeves are amply large, and the high collar turns down un- 
der the chin and flares in the back. Figured silk and moiré 
linings are of mauve, old-rose, aud brown shades. 


OTHER FUR COATS. 


All the new models are made up in other furs, such as 
mink, gray krimmer, Astrakhan, Persian lamb, and the 
beautiful silken and moiré Persian skins that are made of 
still-born lambs, and have not very heavy fleéce. These 
glossy black skins are very elegant in Watteau coats lined 
with black moiré brocaded with satin in leaf designs, ‘One 
such coat has borders of fox argenté down the front, a long 
gray ficece that trims most effectively. The long Russian 
coat covering the wearer to the foot is still made of seal and 
other furs, with the lapped front finished with a contrasting 
fur. 
ETON JACKETS AND BOLEROS. 


The round Eton jacket reaching to the waist line, with 
revers collar and coat sleeves, is made up of, seal, Persian 
jamb, Astrakhan, and gray krimmer to complete youthful 
winter costumes, Shorter bolero jackets without sleeves 
are made separate or else a part of the dréks bodice, and 
modistes make entire waists of the glossy silken Persian 
fur with sleeves and skirt of cloth or of wool velvet. 


FUR CAPES AND MANTLES. 


Fur capes of varied shapes and sizes continue in vogue, 
and will rival fur cage and coats. Shoulder-capes of fur 
are too useful to be abandoned, and are being extensively 
sold in the shapes popular last winter. Sable and mink are 
the first choice in these extra capes, then Astrakhan, Persian 
lamb, and seal-skin are chosen. A very ag novelty is 
the double cape of fur, the lower cape falling twenty-four 
inches deep, with a shorter upper cape gathered upon it 
around the shoulders to give great breadth. This cape is 
lovely in seal-skin, in very finely curled gray krimmer, in 
black Persian, dark brown mink, and also in ermine for 
evening wear. Most chic of all is the military cape, a single 
cape such as officers wear, falling free from the collar (with- 
out height on the shoulders) an dropping in full folds be- 
low, especially in the back. The collar is of great height 
in the Henri Been shape. This cape may be twenty, twenty- 
four, or thirty inches long, and serves well as the only outer 

arment above the round-waisted dresses of the winter. It 
fs preferred above all othgr furs in glossy velvety seal-skin, 
or in the costly sable tails, but is also greatly'to be desired 
when made of mink, Persian lamb, the moiré Persian, or 

ray krimmer, and in some of the more bushy furs with 
car fleece, such as black marten and dark wolverine. 

Very elegant large mantles and carriage cloaks of fur are 
forty-five inches long, with fitted back belted underneath, 
loose straight fronts, and huge Henri Deux collar. These 
great garments are very handsome when made of seal-skin, 
trimmed around with three rows of sable tails, only a single 
row edging the fronts and the collc~. Sometimes a wide 
border of sable tails is preferred, and the collar is entirely of 
sable tails. Such wraps are also made of plain seal-skin, or 
else with mink or sable trimmings, or with Persian bands or 
silver-fox borders, or those of the tipped fox argenté. The 
same coat, when made entirely of Russian sable, costs from 
$600 to $1600. Less costly mantles are of Persian lamb, or 
of silken Persian, of mink, gray krimmer, or of black mar- 
ten, while others of Persian lamb are trimmed with fox ar- 
genté or wit’, black marten borders. 

For elderly ladies ave large warm mantles of Persian lamb 
or seal-skin falling to the knee, the back pleated to a yoke, 
the fronts in long folds, with slits for the arms, and a very 
high collar. The linings are a feature of these garments, 
and are usually of rich brocades. 

Ladies wearing mourning choose any of the coats or capes 
already described, made of the various black furs—Astrakhan 
for warmth and cheapness, Persian lamb for its lack lustre 
for the deepest mourning, and the glossy moiré and silken 
Persians for those in slight mourning. Gray Persian and 
krimmer are suitable for those wearing second mourving. 


CRAVATTES, COLLARS, MUFFS, AND POUCHES. 

The small piece of fur most popular is the cravatte, or 
neck scarf, like that worn last year, made of the whole skin 
of an animal, with the head lapping in front. Sable cra- 
vattes are the handsomest of all, but those of mink are with- 
in the reach of modest purses, costing from $2 50 upward. 
This scarf, with a muff to match, may be bad for $8 or $10 
in mink and other very satisfactory furs. A new fur collar 
is quite round, and is made to look full by a big ruffle added 
below and a narrow one above. There are also pointed col- 
lars coming almost to the belt in front, and coll@rettes pleat- 
ed full over the shoulders below a high porn be The 
tippet of fur is revived in Paris to wear with Empire gowns 
and those in ‘‘ 1830” styles. Long boas are little used ex- 
cept in Russian sable and very fluffy furs, such as the lynx 
and black marten. A very long boa of mandarin lamb, the 
crinkled Chinese fur which is also known as Mongolian, is 
purchased by economists, and tacked around the neck of an 
opera cloak or other circular shape, leaving the ends hanging 
full, giving a becoming and inexpensive finish, as it is the 
only trimming, and costs but $8 or $10. 

uffs are larger, and round, and are made up neers | 
plain. A pretty novelty, which will make acceptable Christ. 
mas presents, is a pouch or bag of fur showing the miniature 
head and neck of the animal at the lower part, with rich bro- 
cade above for a bag. This bag is to hold the pocket-book 
and handkerchief or opera-glass, and is not large enough to 
be clumsy or too heavy. It costs $3. 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 


' Fur trimmings are more used than they have ever been, 
but to be fashionable they must be very narrow. Most of 
the bands are an inch wide on the pelt, and those of lon 


fleece are still narrower. Mink is of all furs the most used, 
and is especially handsome when made of the long dark tails 
sewed together in a band—not to hang as fringe, in the way 
of last season. One such narrow band edges dress fronts, 
bolero jackets, collars, sleeves, and is considered sufficient 
on the skirt. French modistes, however, are using several 
bands of fur trimming around the skirt, the upper one about 
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the knee; thus, in four rows of narrow miuk, one is at the 
foot, one about the knee, and two other rows are much 
pang te vectored b - mage d pote Oe course Russian 
sa e y those who can afford the great ex 

and after this the Hudson Bay sable; but mink as aoe 
quite as effective, and are now used on dresses of any color, 
on house gowns and evening dresses alike, as well as on 
street costumes, Next in favor are wolverine bands—a long 
dark brown fur taken from the back of the animal. Next 
is seal trimming, then Astrakhan, gray krimmer, black mar- 
ten, lynx, and fox furs, 


FUR- TRIMMED GARMENTS. 


In cloth and velvet garments fur is used as sleeves, as wide 
revers, as a vest, a girdle, a bolero jacket, a deep full collar- 
ette, or a high collar and wide cuffs, and above all else as a 
border made of the dark tails joined together. Close short 
pile furs, such as seal, Astrakhan, and Persian, are used in 
combination as parts of garments, while the longer fleeces, 
mink and sable, are for borders. Thus a belted Russian 

acket of dark gray cloth has a cape of the black silken 
ersian jamb, a high collar of the same, and a stole and 
cuffs of gray velvet bordered with the fur. A deep cape of 
the light Russian blue cloth is edged with black fox fur, bas 
epaulettes of Japanese embroidered satin, aud a high collar 
the black fur. Long double-breasted coats reaching to 
the floor are of frisé oe. or in brown shades lined through- 
out with Russian sable, the deep collar and cuffs of the same 
royal fur. Deep cloth capes are narrowly edged with fur, 
then have a full collarette and high collar of fur seal or of 
silken Persian, making ay stylish and not very cost! 
wraps that are suitable for almost all occasions. The “ Vel- 
vet Jacket from Worth,” illustrated on the front page of 
Bazar No. 40 of the current volume, is now made by fash- 
iovable furriers, the hanging Charles LX. mantle of velvet 
bordered with fur, or else this mantle and the sleeves are 
entirely of Astrakhan or of silken Persian skins. 

New fur-trimmed mantles of great size are in “1830” 
style with long sloping shoulders, They are of Muscovite 
silk with very large cords, sometimes of éminence purple, 
with the back a full round cape and long mantilla fronts. 
Wolverine bands borden the cape and make a full tour de cou, 
or ruchelike collar, and to these are added jet embroidery 
in rows around a short shoulder cape of velvet, with long 
corded jet fringe falling below. 

Empire cloaks for carriage and evening wear entirely 
cover the gown beneath. ‘They hang in full pleats from the 
bust under drapery there which comes from the back under 
the arms to fasten high in front. Such models are ver 
elegant in mérotr velvet with black pile on red ground, each 
pleat having a jet ornament that reaches down to the waist, 
the sleeves with large Empire puffs at top, and the tour de 
cou of black marten: The lining is of changeable silk re- 
peating the colors in the velvet. A very striking coat is of 
ombré velvet shading from green to blue. It bas straight 
loose fronts and fitted back with much passementerie of 
green and gold beads, and huge gigot sleeves, the whole 
bordered with the stylish wolverine fur. An exquisite silk 
in Dresden China — is the lining. A carriage cloak of 
great elegance and great length is of eminence purple velvet 
with an Henri Deux collar and cape bordered with dark 
fisher-tail fur bands. 

EVENING CLOAKS. 


Ermine capes in the flowing military shape, with a high 
turned-over collar and lining of mauve or pink moiré, are 
charming evening cloaks that can be well worn with dresses 
of any color. In some models the ermine is gathered full 
about the shoulders to a yoke, and in others a waistcoat 
front is added to give great warmth. Bengalines and the 
corded muscovite silks of very light shades of rose, blue, or 
mauve are made up in large circular cloaks with a Watteau 
fold in the back and a cape falling below the waist trimmed 
with four rows of the white mandarin lamb fur. Other 
opera cloaks of light cloth have three separate capes of cloth 
untrimmed, but the garment is lined throughout with white 
mandarin lamb, and has a high collar of the same fur. A 
magnificent cloak of pale gray-blue velvet with panels of 
brocade of harmonizing colors in front and back has a high 
wired Elizabethan collar and a cape falling to the hips bor- 
dered with two rows of dark brown mink. 

Evening cloaks of reasonable prices are made of very light 
colored camel’s-hair brocaded in a design of acanthus leaves, 
lined throughout with white mandarin lambskins, with a 
hood and jabot collar of the fur. These are handsomer than 
Russian circulars, as the fitted back requires merely an 
under belt of ribbon to tie them in shape, and the huge col- 
lar reaches up to the ears. They come in pearl gray, pink, 
and pale blue shades. 

—es for information are due Messrs, C. G. GuNTHER’s 
Sons. 


PERSONAL. 


OnE of the most expert of chess-players is Prince André 
Dadion, of Mingrelia, a member of the royal family of Rus- 
sia. He learned the game when a mere child, and at the 
age of fourteen years won the highest praise from Barnes, 
the English master, who was one of Morphy’s strongest an- 
tagonists. The Prince is now forty-two years old, and in 
his lifetime has played ‘successfully with champion Steinitz 
and other well-known chess experts. [Pe has a remarkable 
memory, and has won games while blindfolded, but is op- 
posed to playing without sight, as he considers it injurious 
to the mind. ith his skill on the chess-board the Prince 
combines thorough culture,and speaks six modern languages. 

—The whimsicalities of the Games Emperor seem to be 
unlimited. Not long ago the male performers at the Impe- 
rial Opera, in Vienna, who by a special agreement had been 
permitted to retain their mustaches, were forced to sacrifice 
those appendages because the Emperor was to attend a per- 
formance, and he was known to be a stickler for the propri- 
eties. More recently he has seen fit to object to the en - 
ment of Herr von Brandt, the German Ambassador at Pe- 
king, to an American, on the ground that German diplomat- 
ists should not marry women not of their own nationality. 

—Over twenty-eight thousand people visited Robert 
Burns's cottage at Ayr last year. 

—Nearly one-third of six hundred students at the new 
University of Chicago are women. 

—Queen Victoria has been learning Hindustanee for the 
last six years, it is said, and has acquired a very good know- 
ledge of this intricate language. Her tutor is a Hindu moon- 
shee, who has also had the Sultan of Turkey as a pupil. 
The Queen communicates with her East Indian servants in 
their native tongue.. She will contribute to the Christmas 
number of an English magazine the translations into Hin- 
dustanee of two letters—-one written to the Shah of Persia, 
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rence, 

—Five hundred persens are said to have worked on the 
bridal veil of the Princess Mar of Prussia, which was 
made at Hirschberg, Silesia. It took ten days to compiete 
the veil, which is of beautiful lace. 

-—The Rev. Samuel F. Smith, the author of the hymn 
* America,” lives in Newton, Massachusetts, and is eighty- 
five years old. He wrote the hymn while a studeut at An- 
dover Theological Seminary, and gave it to Lowell Mason. 
It was sung for the first time in a Sunday-school celebration 
at Park Street Church, in Boston, 

—Dr. Fridtjaf Nansen, who is to lead a Norwegian Ex- 

loring Expedition toward the North Pole early next year, 
8 only thirty-one years old. A per ship has been built 
especially for this trip, and it if hoped that the solid con- 
struction and peculiar shape of the hull will enable it to re- 
sist the pressure of the ice. Dr. Nansen bas already proved 
himself a successful explorer of Greenland’s ice fields 

—Miss Mary Louise McLaughlin, of Cincinuati, the expert 
inventor and decorator of pottery, has been trying her hand 
at painting in oils and in water colors, but with Todifferent 
results, In her own fleld, however, she has few equals. 

—Sunnyside, the old home of haan cap Irving, is still 
occupied by his nieces, elderly women who are more or less 
bothered by the many people who drive down to the cot- 
tage and try to obtain a glimpse of the inside. Only a 
favored few have been shown the library, Irving's work 
room, where he wrote many of his books. 

—Robert Franz, the German writer of songs, is dead at 
the age of seventy-seven years. Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
and Liszt admi his work, which included two hundred 
and fifty-seven songs for a single voice, with pianoforte ac- 
companiment, 

—A magnificent monument to the memory of Emperor 
Alexander II. is now being built at the Kremlin, Moscow. 
It is in the Italo-Byzantine style, and will contain a colossal 
bronze statue of the Czar. 

—The profits on Charles Dickens’s works are about $40,- 
000 a year, it is said. Since his death, Chapman and Hall, 
the English publishers, have sold over 640,000 copies of 
The Pickwick 3, while the sales of other editions would 
probably swell this total largely. 
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PRUE AND |. By GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIS. Illustrated 
from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, II- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. (/n 
a Box.) 

Edition de luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (ina Box.) Ready shortly. 


DAISY MILLER AND AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. By 
HENRY JAMES. Illustrated from Drawings by HARRY 
W. McVickar. 8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 50. (in a Box.) 

Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), Full Vellum, 
$15 00. (Ina Box.) Ready shortly. 


A TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and My Summer Acre: 
Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JOHN 
FPLAVeEL Mines, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


THE PRAISE OF PARIS. By THEODORE CHILD, Author 
of “Art and Criticism,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


ALONG NEW ENGLAND ROADS. By WILLIAM C. Prime, 
LL.D., Author of “1 Go a-Fishing,”’ etc. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 00. 


AN EARTHLY PARAGON. A Novel. By EVA WILDER 
McGLtasson, Author of “Diana’s Livery.’’ Illustrated 
by F.V. Du Monb. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, BROWNING. By 
ANN§ THACKERAY RitcHie. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN CENTRAL EUROPE. Ad- 
ventures of Two Youths in a Journey through France, 
Switzerland, and Austria, with Excursions among the 
Alps of Switzerland and the Tyrol. By THOMAS W. 
Knox. Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3 00. 


THE IVORY GATE. A Novel. By WALTER BESANT. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. In Harper’s Library Edition of 
Besant’s Novels. 


CHILDREN: Their Models and Critics. By AURETTA 
RoYS ALDRICH. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


AMERICANISMS AND BRITICISMS, with Other Essays 
on Other Isms. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Por- 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. In the series 
‘* Harper’s American Essayists,”’ comprising: Howells’s 
Criticism and Fiction; Warnet’s As We Were Saying ; Cur- 
tis’s From the Easy Chair ; Higginson’s Concerning All of 
Us; and Hutton’s From the Books of Laurence Hutton, 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. CONAN 
Doyte, Author of “Micah Clarke,” etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


LONDON. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “Fifty Years 
Ago,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARrper’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt 2f Ten Cents in stamps. 








Fig. 1 Eventne Fans.—([See Fig. 2.] 
Fo: description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
BY MARY C. HUNGERFORD 
i 
EADS and hands are busy now in planning 
H and making Christmas presents. The pre- 
parations come in a busy season, but, as a small 
boy of my acquaintance sagely observed to an 


overworked grown-up sister, ‘‘How awful it 
would be for you if Christmas came in. hot 
weather, when your fingers are warm, for your 


needles would rust, and you couldn't work fast!” 
Truly that is a thing no one thought to be thank- 
ful for before; and we are not likely to endorse 
the wish of another young American, that it 
would get to be the fashion to also hang up 
your stocking on the Fourth of July 

~ So many are the presents, and so soon-coming 
the time for their presentation, that one must 
think and work fast Among the things most 
easily made are pretty little handkerchief and 
glove cases, made in the orthodox shape, with 
turned-over ends folded in and caught down to 
form por kets The soft Mling of cotton-wool is 
perfumed with violet powder, and the outside 
and inside are covered with white India silk 
printed with a violet pattern. The model upon 
which this description is based has a set fig 
ure of half-wreaths of violets in their natural 





Woo.-veLvet Sxret anp Pia Bopice. 
For description see pattei n-sheet Supplement. 
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Cioran Dress witn VELVET PopIce. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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colors, and as truthfully 
tinted and shaded as if done 
with a painter’s brush. The 
silk was tacked to the cot- 
ton — in squares, and 
at each intersection, upon 
the outside of the case, was 
fastened a very perfect arti- 
ficial violet without a stem. 
A white chenille cord was 
around thé edge, and at 
each end was a fringe made 
of long- stemmed violets. 
The same idea might be 
carried out with wild roses 
as the motif. Instead of the 
fringe, an edge of tiie flow- 
ers without green and quite 
overlapping might be set on 
three sides of the folded 
case. 

Very pretty cabinet-pho- 
tograph frames are now 
made of white and gray lin- 
en decorated with the most 
dainty silk embroidery. At 
the fancy-work establish- 
ments patterns suitable for 
frames can usually be 
found. The needle-work is 
done upon a square of linen, 
and the place indicated for 
the picture opening is cut 
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PiasTRON or Currron AND Lace. 
For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 





Fig. 2.—Eventne Fans.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see pattern-sheect Sapplement. 


away, and the embroidered part mounted upon 
a pasteboard foundation, with a thin layer of 
wadding between. A pretty frame for a large 
picture or looking-glass is made by using for a 
foundation one of the plain, flat, unpainted 
frames that are to be found where artists’ ma- 
terials are sold. The wood is covered, as in the 
case of the smaller frames, with wadding laid on 
thicker in the middle, to give a rounding effect 
to the frame. The outer covering should be 
cream, pale blue, or pink India silk of fine qual- 
ity, with small Dresden-china flowerets. The 
flowers should be in the usual colors, and done 
with silk in satin stitch, After the embroidery 
is done the figures should be pressed with a 
warm iron before the silk is put on the frame. 
A suitable present for a musical friend is a 
portable music-carrier. A cylinder or pipe of 
tin a little longer than a sheet of music should 
be made at the tin shop, and neatly covered with 
bronze morocco bound at each end with brown 
galloon. Little disks to cover the ends should 
be cut of thick past@board, and covered with 
brown silk on one side and morocco on the other. 
These pieces are fastened to the ends with little 
button-holed bars of silk, opposite to which are 
narrow ribbon strings to tie the cover on. By 
thus making both ends to open, it is very easy to 
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slip the rolled music in 
and out of the holder. 

Another music - carrier 
that will hold more is of 
brown linen, made iike a 
long satchel, with cord or 
leather handles, which can 
be put on at a saddler’s, 
and a strap and buckle to 
close it. The linen will 
need to be fifteen by 
twelve inches, and after 
it is folded together, fan 
shaped ends of the same 
are put in to give it 
stretching capacity. A 
stiff, firm lining must be 
used to give firmness, and 
needle-work, if desired, 
may be added to the out- 
side. A simple and ap- 
propriate decoration is a 
few lines of music copied 
from any popular piece 
and worked with. black 
silk in outline stitch. By 
the aid of a ruler the lines 
are easy to draw, and the 
notes, bars, and clef signs 
are almost equally easy. 
The music that is carried 
in this holder will have to 
be rolled, as it is not of 
sufficient amplitude to 
contain a flat sheet. 

By way of suggestion 
for a Christmas present, 
I will speak of an ingen- 
ious adaptation which a 
friend has accomplished. 
She found in a linen shop 
a stock of tumbler or but- 
ter-plate mats, each one of 
which was a pansy solidly 
worked in white silk. The 
price was reduced, be- 
cause there has been no 
especial demand for very 
handsome mats in such 
diminutive size. A square 
of Brussels net of the pro- 
per size for a table centre 
was procured, and upon it 
my friend arranged the 

ansies to make a border. 

aving an inch and ‘a 
half of space between 
them, she arranged them 
upon the edge of the net, 
and applied them neatly 
with invisible stitches. 
From one flower to an- 
other all the way around 
she marked two five-point. 
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ed scallops, one between the top of the flowers pointing inward, 
the other turned toward the outside and carrying on the edge 
formed by the flowers. These scallops were heavily run with 
cotton and worked with white silk. The oval portions of net 
enclosed by the reversed scallops gave a very novel effect to 
the border, and no one would ine that the flowers were 
not embroidered upon the material. 

A very handsome sofa-pillow cover can be made by stamping 
a centre pattern of flowers and leaves upon a sort of fine honey- 
comb or basket canvas. The ground is then entirely covered 
with darning in three shades of yellow silk. The silks are cut 
into needlefuls, and the shades used at random. The result 
will be a golden chiné effect that is very pleasing. After the 
darning is finished the pattern is to be embroidered solidly in 
light blue. 

An invalid or an old lady will always be pleased with an 
addition to her store of house shawls. One that affords a little 
relief from the knitted, netted, and crocheted wraps that are apt 
to accumulate is made of a forty-five-inch square of white cur- 
tain net. To get the kind of net which is used for Marie An- 
toinette curtains one must obtain grace from the superintend- 
ent of the upholstery department, for it is not kept in the 
ordinary stock of nets and laces, even in the largest shops. 
But if the shawl is to be made, that kind of lace must be pro- 
cured. After the square is evenly cut, it is run in and out 
through its large meshes with white zephyr wool till the 
whole surface is covered. When the net is all covered, two 
rows of treble crochet are worked into the edge all around. 
These serve as a heading to a fringe of wool, which is to be 
tied through in the same way that an afghan is finished, or 
the fringe may be dispensed with, and an edge made of a 
dozen successive rows of crocheted shells. 

A small shoulder shawl is prettily made by knitting on rather 
large wooden needles two squares, one white, the other rose 
pink. The stitch is the plain quarter stitch, as it is called, and 
when finished the two pieces are joined together and furnished 
with a border of double crochet in white wool. There should 
be six or eight rows of this ladderlike stitch, and through the 
meshes of each row the narrowest pink baby-ribbon should 
be run. In knitting the square the work must be done loosely, 
to allow large enough meshes for the lining to show through. 
This is also a pretty design for a baby’s afghan, but for that 
use the pieces must be oblong rather than square, and a large 
bow or flat rosette of ribbon three inches wide can be added 
upon one corner. 

Baskets of various shapes are to be relied upon as assistants 
in getting up the stock of gifts. A waste-basket never comes 
amiss; and as, no matter how ornate the trimming of its exte- 





Fig. 1.—Eventne Croak wirn Fur Trmomie. 
For description see paticru-sheet Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Reception Dress or Striped VELOURS AND VELVET. 


[See Figs. 3 aud 4, on Page 921. ] 
For pattern and description see No, XL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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rior, it mever requires a 
lining, it is an easy gift to 
prepare. The tall coarse 
eel- baskets are of excellent 
size and shape for this 
purpose. They are made 
ornamental by a row of 
wide tasselled curtain 
fringe around the top, or 
a fringe can be made b 
stringing small sea-shells 
in strands, using for a 
heading a cord which has 
already been strung with 
shells of another variety. 
There are two kinds of 
small shells which are 
common on our sea-beach- 
es that are easily pierced 
with the point of a heated 
bonnet-pin. To insure 
one’s own personal com- 
fort it is well to first push 
the pin through a cork, 
and use that for a handle, 
as the glass head grows 
fiercely hot. I bave before 
spoken of lamp - shades 
mude of a net-work of 
shells, and the fringe for 
decorating a basket is 
made in the same way. 
The shells are the flat, 
shiny, yellow and white 
shells called silver and 
gold pence »y children, 
A;:'> piercing them they 
can be sti” on silk very 
readily, Each oll should 
be pierced at the top and 
botiom. It is quite pos- 
sible that curtains for a 
bookcase could be made 
of these shells in the man- 
ner of the bamboo and 
bead whip portiéres sold 
at Japanese shops. The 
other common shell that 
can be used for stringin 
is the little spiral-sha 
one, which the tiny thiev- 
ish hermit-crab is said to 
adopt for his residence, 
although it is too small to 
half contain him. By the 
help of the tool just men- 
tioned and an alcohol. 
lamp, these pretty white 
shells, of which there is 
an enormous supply on 
most of our sea-beaches, 
can be pierced lengthwise 
and strung alternately 
with amber beads. 
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Cuarrer XX. 
UNDERCURRENTS. 


ND so once again we were on the wide waste of waters, 
fA yet not altogether out of sight of land, for in the north 
a few rocky islands, of a faint rose gray, were visible, while 
in the south a pale film along the horizon spoke of the dis- 
tant coast-lineof Crete. But the truth is that we had for long 
grown so accustomed to the ever-constant features of that outer 
world—the cloudless skies, the spacious circle of blue-black, 
silver-glancing waves, and the blaze of white light away 
cwwanle the sun—that it was only by accident one’s attention 
strayed beyond the rail of the ship; in this floating home of 
ours there were sufficient interests to occupy us; and more 
especially at this moment were these interests become of seri- 
ous, not to say tragic, import 

For to Wolfenberg tye long hours of the night had brought 
no reassurance. As soon as our Orotanians had settled down 
to their ordinary duties or amusements, he took the first con- 
venient opportunity of seeking out the small woman whose 
tact, and shrewdness, and unfailing sympathy and kindliness 
he hed learned to understand. And we could see by some- 
thing in his face that he had no good news to report. 

“ Perhaps you think I was exaggerating when I spoke to 
you last evening,” he said to her. ‘‘ But itisn’tso. There 
was even some concealment; I thought you might be induced 
to take a hopeful view. And now you ought to know the 


truth; for something terrible may be looming ahead—that 
even yet might be averted; and it is your experience, and 
judgment, and knowledge of » woman's nature that a man 


finds need of in such a crisis 

Her eyes were fixed on him; and as plainly as possible 
they said: ‘‘ Well, tell me the story. But it is about you— 
it is about you yourself—that I am really concerned.” 

* T have been thinking it over during the night,” he went 
on, ‘* And the truth is 1 did not half describe to you the cool- 
ness with which Hitrovo talked. He quite seemed to take it 
for granted that it was to be made well worth his while to mar- 


ry. And his ideas about the extent of Amélie’s fortune were 
absolutely preposterous. No doubt the Dumaresgs are very 
well off; and Amélie is an only child; but he appeared to re- 
gard her as a great heiress; and his schemes about the ad- 


ministration of her Property. when it came under his control, 
were grand indeed. Did I tell you about the race-horses? 
I know little about race-horses myself, but I should imagine 
that keeping up such an establishment as he spoke of would 
be a most expensive affair, to say nothing of the gambling 
and betting. The fact is, in estimating Amélie’s probable 
fortune, he has been led astray by her diamonds. I can see 
that. He assumes that her money will be in proportion to 
her jewelry; and there he is entirely mistaken ; for the bulk 
of those diamonds came to her as a special legacy from an 
aunt who died some years ago—” 

‘It is very extraordinary that a girl should carry about 
with her £4000 or £5000 worth of diamonds,” said Mrs. 
Threepenny-bit, in a Casual way. 

** They are a plaything for her,” said he, briefly—for when 
would he allow that Amélie Dumaresq was acting with any 
lack of discretion? ‘‘ And they are safe enough while we are 
at sea; and then na. when we get into port, she bands 
them over to the Pufser and his strong-box. But you can 
easily understand how Hitrovo, seeing such a quantity of 
jewelry in the possession of a young unmarried girl, would 
naturally imagine that her property was in proportion; bence 
the talk about race-horses—about the fine house in Vienna 
—and balls, and musical evenings, and private theatricals. 
If he is selling himself,” added Wolfenberg, with unusual 
bitterness—‘‘ as he almost leaves you to infer—he is demand- 
ing a large price!” 

Mrs. Threepenny-bit was silent and thoughtful for a mo- 
ment or two 

“Young men sometimes talk with affected cynicism in 
such cases,” she said. ‘‘ But there are means ‘by which you 
cot? find out whether he was making an honest confession 
or not. For instance, you could tell him how mistaken he 
was about the amount of Amélie’s fortune. You would be 
justified in doing so; that would not be the interference of 
a busybody—which you seem to dread; for he himself has 
applied to you for information. Thatisone point. Another 
is, you can hint pretty plainly to him that her money will 
be strictly tied up and settled upon herself. Then hear what 
he has to say.” 

A quick flush sprang to his face; and he seemed to shrink 
back from that proposal! almost in alarm. 

**Oh, I could not do that!” he said, hurriedly. ‘‘ Why— 
why—that would look as if I wanted the engagement to be 
uechen off! whereas it is quite the other way; there is 
thing I would not do to have the marriage come 
pily, when I see how her whole life seems 
No, no; no, no; I am all anxiety - 
on well, and safely, ana ria crything should go 
have a little conf appily; and surely it is wiser to 


guive side~* ce—surely one ought to be on the san- 
It wag ope for the best.” 
hia.» clear that this man knew not what to think—that 


* . wind was racked and torn asunder by the conflict be- 
ween his desperate misgivings and his dogged optimism. 

“Would it not be more reasonable,” he continued, ** to 
take up your other conjecture, so that I could go to him and 
sny: ‘Come, now, admit that there was a good deal of affec- 
taiion in your manner of speaking last night. You are not 
really going to marry in order to have plenty of money to 
squander in Vienna. You cannot be quite so calmly indif- 
ferent to Amélie herself—to her personal grace and charm, 
her striking and attractive individuality, her intellectual 
gifts. You don’t honestly consider that you are selling your- 
self for a mess of potage. That is all blague—or rather the 
talk of the young man of the present day, who above all 
things detests and dreads being thought sentimental. 
Wouldn’t that be better—wouldn’t that be the more generous 
interpretation—and mightn’t it lead him to speak in a less 
openly cynical fashion?” 

‘* Perhaps,” she said, evasively. 

“ And you may be sure of this,” he went on, ‘‘ that he does 
not talk in that way to Amélie. She must see and know the 
other side. Look at her over there now; did you ever be 
hold such a perfect embodiment of high spirits and radiant 
happiness? What is she after now?” 

* Begun in Haxren’s Bazan No. 9. 
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“ Worryin ple into giving promises for to-morrow 
night's coker” capenned ifs Tuseapenny- eth, coldly. In- 
deed she had of late shown herself somewhat impervious to 
Amélie Dumaresq’s many fascinations—though ordinarily 
she was not hard of heart towards young women. 

“I shall hope to see her as careless and merry as that al- 
ways,” said he, with a certain wistfulness. And then he came 
back to this subject that had caused him so much of per- 
plexity and pain. 

“ There is one thing I must ask you,” he said. “Supposing 
that you, or I, or anybody were to be personally convinced that 
Hitrovo was marrying Amélie wholly from mercenary mo- 
tives, then would } oy consider it a point of honor that she 
should be told? Or don’t you think, if you saw how all her 
hopes were centred upon this union, that you would rather 
be silent, and trust to everything coming right, and try to 
work to that end? You see, you might be altogether mis- 
taken in your suspicions. It is easy to misjudge people; 
it is difficult to get at motives. But,aboveall,if you saw that 
her chances of happiness in life were irrevocably pledged, 
would you not rather rely upon things coming out right some- 
how, instead of going to her with the cruel truth? Remem- 
ber what she is—” 

“Yes, I know what you mean,” responded his friend. 
‘* And I remember what you said last night about her pas- 
sionate pride—that it would kill her if she were to discover 
that she had been deceived by an adventurer, that she had 
been sought after merely for her money. Well, 1 am not so 
sure that such a discovery would kill her. I think her pride 
would work another way. It would make her furious; it 
would make her a good deal more anxious to kill him—that 
is, if she found out in time. And supposing he is the despi- 
cable creature you suggest—” 

“Oh, but I did not suggest that!” he said, anxiously—and 
one almost seemed to fancy that his face grew a trifle pale. 
‘No; I say it is impossible he can be blind to what Amélie 
is in herself; it is impossible he can be thinking only of her 
money. And your surmise is so much more reasonable—that 
he may be merely talking for effect. He would not confess 
it if it were really true—he would conceal it—” 

“ Anyhow,” said she, ‘‘let us imagine for a moment that 
it is really true. And if Amélie were to make the discovery 
in time—before marriage, I mean—would not the very pride 

you speak of enable her to throw him off without an appar- 
ent pang? It isn’t as if she would be left desolate, and ob- 
jectiess, and friendless. Could she not resume that relation- 
ship with you that she used to be so enthusiastic about?— 
and take up her painting?—and become a great artist ?—and 
do all the fine things she was set upon?” 

He appeared for a moment bewildered. 

‘* Resume all that?” he said, with the strangest look in his 
eyes. Then he seemed to put away from him that possi- 
bility as something too hopeless, as something forever done 
with. ‘‘No,no; it cannot be. The current of her life has 
set in another direction; and it cannot be stemmed or divert- 
ed now without a catastrophe too frightful to contemplate. 
No, no, we have to make the best; we have to hope for the 
best—” 


And at this very moment, when he was driven nigh to dis- 
traction by anxiety on her account, Amélie herself came 
over to us, gay, audacious, scornfully mocking, and light- 
hearted as a linnet. She re looked charming. The 
slight make-up she was in the habit of adding to her com- 
plexion for evening wear was now absent; there was a 

outhful f ness in the pale olive hue of her cheek; her 
ips were thily red without any salve at all; and a 
perfectly reckless and childish merriment laughed in the 
dark, soft, audacious eyes. 

* Why, you are the most persistently idle people!” she ex- 
claimed. “I can bear down anybody's o ition except 

ours; you are too dreadfully stubborn. hy won't you 
»elp us? We have all sorts of offers that we want to refuse; 
and yet you won't enable us; you are mute and obstinate 
and clannish and unsocial. And, mind you, I have heard— 
oh yes, I have heard of on-goings elsewhere—plantation 
choruses, banjos, and pretty late hours too—or early, which- 
ever you like to call them; but here you are all as mum as 
mice. Why,even that dear creature, Sappho, has come down 
from her lofty heights to assist us, and this time it is not a 
recitation merely, but a song. Isn’t it good of her?” 

‘**To sing for you?” y Cameron in ooue F 
impossible. She told me she was struggling day and night 
with a requiem for the ocean grave of Phaon, and that she 
could get no peace, it was so ult. You see, she wants to 
bring in something pointing to the murderer—the supposed 
murderer; and that may not be so easy. She was in great 
gloom about it. It is impossible she can have undertakep-ta 


sing.” 
** She is going to sing nevertheless,” saig ae 
confidently, “and she given us the a bp ae 
She means to appeal to pgg)., sentiment; she is resolved 
to captivate the croysy iti simple and honest pathos; she 
is going to sin 
00 


vy hen other Jips.’” 
ed r of eyes. But 


‘as inhuman enough to laugh; 

vity was maintained by every 
how could we help figuring in imagination the rather dowdy 
figure, and the dishevelled sandy hair, and the wail of hope- 
less passion telling of Sappho's own tragic past? And how 
could we help recalling young Alec Burke, who was erewhile 
in, the Foreign Office, but whom the Foreign Office will see 
nd more? Cha till, cha till, cha till ¢ tuille! Maddened by 
merciless persecution, he took a consulship, and fled to the 
Gold Coast; he knew she dared not follow him thither—or, 
at least, he would have long notice of her coming, and would 
have time to eseape. Then he was heard of at Costa Rica, 
at San Salvador, at Bogota, at Nicaragua. Poor Alec!—a 
wanderer on the face of the earth—looking back towards 
Engiand from time to time, but always with a shuddering 
fear. An na sith cha till e tuille! 

During the better part of this day the ship was as full of 
strange noises as was Caliban’s island—‘‘ Sounds and sweet 
airs that give delight and hurt not ”—in preparation for the 
following night. And as we happened to be in the neigh- 
borhood, we thought we might as well look in and see how 
Ferdinand and Miranda were getting on in the company of 
the archmagician weaving his spells. Yes, we found all 
three in the fore-saloon; our entrance not seem to make 
any difference; the artist proceeded with his work, talking 
the while; and if he had two more auditors, what then? He 
did not seem to heed. . 

And yet no one could have understood Wolfenberg’s pres- 
ent mood and attitude—his apparent equanimity—who had 
not observed the rare combination of faculties that his fea- 
tures expressed: the imagination and pensive wistfulness of 
his forehead and eyes along with the determined will and 
strength of the lower part of his face. No doubt he bad 
made an appointment with these young folks; and here he 







, a perfect and 
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was it; and he was resolutely and definitely thrust- 
ing away from him his own ees SS cee te 
ente’ his sitter and hold interested. His talk was 


chiefly a kind of oj rer eg whimsical, some- 
pm | ae Pte pted now and again when he 
ste ck to judge of the progress of his work. 

“*T was just saying to these young people,” he remarked 
to Mrs. Threepenny-bit, as she took a seat not far from him, 
“‘that the confidence of youth, the splendid audacity of 
go was pe very fine kind of thing, ~~ = nmnge yoo | 

t became almost shocking—especiall way o 
statements. Take the i, man o fe was in ioe with 
the lass of Richmond Hill. His assertion, ‘I’d crowns re- 
sign to call her mine,’ wes much too absolute and unquali- 
fied. If he had , ‘I think, in certain circumstances, I 
—s perhaps resign a crown or several crowns in order to 
call her mine,’ that would have been more prudent. I am 
afraid, if he had been taken at his word, and if he had had 
the crown or crowns to resign, he might have been tempted 
to 7 ae . : 

** It was only a re of speech,” young Verrinder said, 
naturally defending his kith and ind. ¥ 

” said Wolfenberg, still working away at the splen- 
did throat and the dark hair under the mysterious veil. 
* Yes, a figure of s In fact, hyperbole. And —- 
bole is the natu uage of Sees man, if only he 
would talk naturally, t he is afraid. He prefers shel- 
tering himself behind an affectation of indifference, or, worse 
still, cynicism. Now cynicism is the most useless kind of 
a thing in the whole wide world. Cynicism never does any- 
thing. ‘Ice makes no conflagration.’ Fanaticism may work 
miracles; cynicism produces nothing. And the reason why 
the human race gives so eager a welcome to any new proph- 
et, or new faith, or new enthusiasm, is that through thou- 
sands and thousands of years men and women have grown 
so tired and disappointed with the commonplace routine of 
life, with its narrow interests, its monotonous experiences, 
its miserable perishing into n ess, that when any one 
puts something higher and nobler before them, and calls on 
them to attain to it, then hope stirs in them again, their im- 
agination is fired, another millennium — in the future. 
The millennium never comes; but they have the joy of striv- 
ing forward towards it; and I suppose something is added 
to human consciousness by each wave of human faith. And 
if you wish to make your mark on your own time and age— 
But perhaps, Mr. Julian, the ng of pheasants is what 

you're looking forward to?” he ‘said, with a laugh, as he 
turned aside to pick up his penknife. 

‘And why not the rearing of pheasants?” said the Baby 
(blushing furiously). ‘‘We can’t all be prophets— you 
wouldn’t have a whole nation of prophets!” 

** Quite right, I quite agree with you,” he answered her, 
good-naturedly—indeed, he seemed rather pleased by this 
spirited little “1 was only going to say that 
if you wish to impress yourself on your own time you must 
tate people that there is something finer, and more wonder- 
ful, and more desirable than the ordinary every-day exist- 
ence they see around them; and you may do that if you 
have the heart and brain of a poet, or a painter, or a musi- 
cian, for each has his own revelation to make. But, if you 
will w me to have my sermon out,” he continued, look- 
ing Over in a very kindly fashion towards this young lady, 
“there is another way, in a smaller sphere. e cannot all 
be authors and artists and musicians, any more than we 
could have the country filled with prophets and priests. 
But I will take a single human being, who is none of these 
things, but who has certain qualities of honor, and modesty, 
and unselfishness, and sweetness, and gentleness; and if, 
through the constant exercise of all these gifts and graces 
she can show to those around her what it is to possess a 
beautiful human soul, do you think she has exercised no in- 
fluence on her day and generation? Surely she has; and, 
perhaps, with wider results than she knows.” , 

It was Julian Verrinder’s face that burned now, with pride 
and gratitude. The meaning of these few words was clear 
enough, and they were spoken with such a simplicity and 
sincerity that (as Mrs. Threepenny-bit said thereafter, with 
tears in her eyes) they sounded to her like a benediction. 

But Wolfenberg was in a very different frame of mind 
that ——s this placid and kindly serenity gone from 
him, and himself become a prey to the most torturing of 
self-questionings and dark conjectures. As he did not keep 
the usual rendezvous after dinner, One of us was by-and-by 
despatched to find him.45¢ eventually he was discovered 
right away forward, quite by himself, pacing up and down 

— (Continued on page 926, Supplement.) 


it of protest. 


WOMEN’S ADVANCE IN TENNIS 
BY MABEL ESMONDE CAHILL. 


f}.HE invitation tournament held on the grounds of the 

Staten Island Cricket Club, at Livingston, a few weeks 
back, reminds us that as we go on from year to year the 
standard of playing amongst women improves with every 
season, and that erstwhile winners of tennis honors must go 
on adding new science and additional strength to their game 
if they still desire to be the champions of a. - 

The old manner of tapping the ball from side to side of 
the net has been supplanted by the low ground-stroke di- 
rected with speed from the back of the court, by the well- 

laced drive along the side lines, or by the sharp volleying 
en a stand-point in the centre of the court some two feet 
inside of the service lines, whilst in a general way we ob- 
serve that the tame and rather colorless play of three sea- 
sons back =o place to a game conducted by the fair 
contestants with plenty of spirit and dash. 

True it is said—and I believe with every show of reason 
—that the champion by courtesy of five years ago, Miss A. 
K. Robinson, could with practice still hold her own amongst 
the later players, but to the great regret of lovers of tennis 
this lady has, since the close of the season of '89, not taken 
part in any public contest. Since then, however, we can 
truthfully say that with the ladies who have succeeded her 


in champ! the game has become so much more 
of a science, such new power has been undoubtedly 
added to their , that it might be a matier of surmise 
whether Miss nson could have claimed even in ‘90 a 


victory over her old-time opponent, Miss E. Roosevelt, had 
they met du that year. 
way back in the eighties we have heard of such players 
as Miss B. Leavitt (Mrs. F. Morgan), Miss Ward, Mies Leslie, 
and Miss Lent carrying all before them in their particular 
kingdoms, but it was seldom that these good players man- 
aged to encounter one another, and therefore in order to 
udge an accurately between the relative merit of the 
y tensile players, it was deemed expedient to fix upon one 
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place as a centre where all fair wielders of the racket might 
meet, and play together for the envied title of Champion of 
the United States. The ground of the cricket club at Wis- 
sahickon Heights, near Philadelphia, was the place chosen 
for this purpose, and there in 1890, just nine years after the 
first national gathering for men at Newport, the inangural 
championship meeting for ladies was held under the au- 
spices of the U.S.N.L.T.A. Previous to this, however, 
there bad been held on the same grounds many well-attend- 
ed and fashionable tennis gatherings (Miss Hansell carrying 
off honors in the big tournament of ‘87, and in ’88 Miss Ber- 
tha Townsend supplanting her, and proving an easy win- 
ner), but decidedly the most important of these so-termed 
championship events had been that of '89, when Miss A. 
K. Robinson, the best player that Staten Island and New 
York. had as yet known, went over to try conclusions 
with the Champion of Philadelphia. An interesting contest 
resulted in favor of Miss B. Townsend, who defeated, besides 
such brilliant players as Miss E. Roosevelt, Miss L. D. Voor- 
hees-and many others. 

In 90, however, the playing of Miss E. Roosevelt showed 
a very marked improvement, and having defeated Miss 
Cahill in the second round of that year’s tournament, the 
New Hamburg lady had the honor of challenging in the 
championship round Miss B. Townsend, the holder of the 
cup. A brilliant match—though the score did not show it— 
resulted in the defeat of the Philadelphia lady, who thus 
lost her claim to championship honors. It was in this year, 
likewise, that the Misses Roosevelt first demonstrated what 
strong team-work may do by defeating every other couple of 
ladies (amongst whom were Miss B. Townsend and Miss Bal- 
lard, and Miss L. D. Voorhees and Miss Cahill), entered for 
this important event without so much as dropping a single 
set. 

This season of 90 seems to have been a turning-point in 
the history of ladies’ tennis; the crude arrangement of al- 
lowing no deuce and vantage sets was abandoned after the 
June meeting of this year; likewise, it was agreed that all 
future final matches for the championship of America should 
be the best three out of five sets. This departure was an 
excellent one for many reasons. In the first place, it was 
found that ladies were not so frailly constituted as hitherto 
they had been believed; it was found that endurance was as 
much part of the game as was serving swiftly, or quick yo cn 
ing, and that whilst the hard-hitting or brilliant player would 
probably have the best of the two first sets, the steadier 
player, who was able to deftly ‘‘ place” her balls, and keep 
her opponent continuously running over the court, would 
naturally have a better chance in the third and fourth sets, 
when the said opponent was tired, after exhausting herself 
in the severe efforts of driving her every return. Thus would 
result, it was reasoned, a fairer and decidedly more even 
contest for the victory in the coming seasons, 

Apart from these changes the season of 90 may be looked 
back upon with pleasure as having given birth to much new 
interest in tennis amongst ladies; the Misses Roosevelt had 
carried off all the championship honors this season, and their 
reputation as tennis-players was so enviable a one that many 
longed for the pleasant ey of meeting and measur- 
ing rackets with them. Accordingly, the following year,’81, 
saw assembled on the Wissahickon courts perhaps the most 
brilliant group of girl tennis - players that America has as 
yet been able to gather in one place, and the playing amongst 
such competitors was necessarily of a very superior order. 
On the second day of this meeting Mrs, Fellowes-Morgan and 
Miss Cahill succeeded, after a severe effort, in defeating the 
renowned team from Englewood, Miss Burdette and Miss 
Homans, and on the following day a well-earned victory 
over the Misses Roosevelt placed Mrs. Morgan and her part- 
ner in possession of the title of Champions of the United 
States in ladies’ doubles for 91. In both of these matches 
the play had been of a peculiarly brilliant order,every point 
being spiritedly disputed, but it was during the final one 
that the more scientific tennis was seen. This, I fancy,was 
due in large measure to the carefully studied stand-point 
which each of the four contestants maintained throughout 
the games, Mrs. Morgan and Miss G. Roosevelt keeping 
guard on the left close to the net, whilst smashing or volley- 
ing with consummate skill, and Miss Ellie Roosevelt on the 
one side, with Miss Cahill 6n the other, both faithfully guard- 
ing all points of the right court, as likewise the entire back 
line. Every inch of both courts seemed to be so effectually 
covered that it caused the possible winning of each stroke 
to hi in grave doubt until, as was generally the case, 
a startling smash or brisk volley by Mrs. Morgan, or an equal- 
ly rousing drive along a side line from Miss Roosevelt's racket 
would conclude the rally. In the singles for this year Miss 
Cahill was the winner of the first prize, beating in the finals 
Miss Grace Roosevelt, who showed, however, how effective 
an entirely volley game may be made against a girl op- 
poneut, as it was only after a brisk three-set match that the 
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winner was decided. It was then that Miss Cahill had the 
honor of challenging Miss Ellie Roosevelt for the champion- 
ship, which the former lady won after a severer test of skill 
than she may be said to have sustained before or since. 
ended the important part of this season. 

A matter which occasioned much disappointment was 
that, of the six most prominent players who figured in the 
brilliant gathering of ‘91 at Wissahickon, there was only one 
who again appeared in the championship meeting of '92. 
This layer was Miss Cahill, who was presént to defend her 
title, whilst the Misses Roosevelt, the Englewood ladies, and 
Mrs. Morgan all failed, from one cause or another, to at- 
tend. This fact notwithstanding, the contests were ren- 
dered interesting by a display of unusual skill from such 
contestants as Mrs. Allan Harris, Miss B. Moore, Miss McKin- 
bf _ Butler, Miss A. Schultz, Mrs. Milton Work, and Mrs. 

oulmin. 

In the singles Mrs. Allan Harris met Miss B, Moore in the 
finals, and by dint of well-studied placing, the married lady 
gave her young opponent a close brush for the victory; but 
the Hohokus lady, showing much coolness, pulled out the 
third set, and with it the match. It thereupon devolved on 
Miss Moore to challenge Miss Calill for the title of cham- 
pion, and this match, played on Friday, June 24th, was a 
memorable one. During it the rallies were long and well 
sustained, Miss Moore showing her usual amount of cool- 
ness and pluck throughout, whilst Miss Cahill found it ne- 
cessary to approach the net and kill the ball on the volle 
whenever an opportunity permitted. The contest, at all 
moments an interesting one, proved of so uncertain a nature 
that until the end of the fourth set it might have been termed 
anybody’s match; however, with the fifth set, Miss Cahill 
took the victory, and with it the championship for the second 


ear. 

? In the ladies’ doubles Miss McKinly and Miss Cahill took 
first honors, and in mixed doubles the last-named lady and 
Mr. C. Hobart were successful against gych teams as Miss 
Gregory and Mr. Joseph Clark, and Miss B. Moore and Mr. 
R. VY. Beach, whom they met in the finals. 

Owing to the enforced absence of many of the best play- 
ers, the Jans meeting at Wissahickon had left a want unsat- 
isfied amongst tennis votaries, and upon the issuing of the 
invitations by the Staten Island ladies’ club for its fall 
tournament, an eager rush was made for the courts of the 
cricket club at Livingston. 

There in the singles we saw competing Miss Ellie Roose- 
velt, Miss Burdette, Miss Homans, Miss Mowry, Miss Sher- 
wood, Miss McKinly, Miss Stone, and others, whilst in the 
ladies’ doubles the entries were of a very brilliant order, 
numbering such teams as the Misses Erving, the Misses 
Roosevelt, Miss Burdette and Miss Homans, Miss Mowry and 
Miss Sherwood, Miss Helwig and Miss Brush. There too 
were entered Miss McKinly and Miss Cahill, winners of the 
championship of the United States for 92; but partly owing 
to a lack of practice since the June meeting, and partly per- 
haps because they may not have done the better team-work, 
these ladies succumbed to worthy adversaries in Miss Bur- 
dette and Miss Homans, who in turn met defeat at the hands 
of the Misses Roosevelt in the final round. 

In the singles Miss E. Roosevelt was the victor, defeating 
in the finals Miss A. Burdette, after a brilliant and rather 
severe struggle of three hours’ duration. The encounter of 
these two ladies was one replete with interest for the tennis 
world; owing to the fact that they had never heretofore 
crossed rackets in a contest of singles, and from their favor- 
able showing in other events, opinions differed largely as to 
the probable winner should they ever meet each other. 

So ended the brilliant tennis season of '92. 

In looking back upon the past three seasons, we may see 
at a glance that there are four names which stand out promi- 
nently as strong players in singles—Miss Moore, Miss Bur- 
dette, Miss Roosevelt, and Miss Cahill—whilst in ladies’ 
doubles there are about five teams, which, by consulting 
their several records of these years, I would be inclined to 
name in the following rotation, always, of course, without 
advancing my opinion as an entirely correct one: 

1. Mrs. Fellowes-Morgan and Miss Cahill, champions in 
‘91, and beaten by none during two seasons. 2. The Misses 
Roosevelt, champions in ‘90; suffering one defeat in three 
seasons; in all else victorious. 8. Miss Burdette and Miss 
Homans; no championship; suffering two defeats in three 
seasons; in all else victorious. 4. Miss McKinly and Miss 
Cahill, champions of ‘92; suffering one defeat in one season, 
but without the longer record of the preceding teams. 5. 
The Misses Erving; suffering one defeat in one season; with- 
out record for other seasons. 

As all of these teams come under the enviable head of the 
first class, none can reasonably complain if a shade of pre- 
cedence has been gained by a sister team, this shade being 
so intangible it may be reversed in anybody’s favor within a 
future season. 

Before we conclude we might venture the remark that 
simultaneously with the development of better tennis 
amongst women, a noticeable change has become apparent 
in the manner of attire affected by such girls as go in fora 
thorough practice of this game. Unlike in the years not so 
long past, comfort is more studied now, waist bands are 
loosened to their fullest extent, and the oppressive corset 
is slowly but steadily being supplanted by the more sympa- 
thetic ‘‘ under-waist,” made of some durable material which 
gives with the bending of the figure, and possesses the rare 
advantage of being ready for the laundress without adjust- 
ment of bone or steel. 

The gowns we see to-day on the tennis-courts, notwith- 
standing all this increased study of comfort, are fitted to be 
just as attractive as those of yore. White piqué or duck 
frocks are rendered chie beyond belief by the band of scarlet 
gros grain at a dainty waist with a corresponding knot of silk 
at the throat. A delicious effect may be had with dark blue 
serge variegated by paler blue trimming; or sometimes, but 
rarely, we see an entire suit of some dark goods made with 
sailor collar and neck low, loose, and decidedly grateful dur- 
ing brisk exercise on a summer afternoon. Though so light 
and dainty, it is noticeable that China silks are not much 
worn, but this may be owing to the fact that the wearing of 
any silken goods is attended with two serious disadvant ‘ 
in blustery weather the silk may be caught by the wind so 
as seriously to interfere with the swinging of the racket, 
and on very warm days it will be less capable of resistin 
the bodily heat than the woollens or goods in duck or chevi- 
ot; however, on the cooler days of May and September, there 
will be found nothing so pretty as an entire suit of some 
white shimmering silk. 

In the matter of shoes we may truthfully say that all kinds 
are worn, White canvas or kid presents an irresistibly dain- 
ty effect beneath a white costume, but with colored gowns 
we see that mostly the black or tan shoes are preferred. 
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Above all, too, the broad - brimmed sailor hat is able to 
lend a charming effect, and is serviceable in warding off the 
sun’s rays from eyes that await a swift service or which 
zealously guard a tennis-court on a July afternoon. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Howtineton Ave.”"—A mauve or éminence dress of cpried repped 
bengaline will be more suitable than either a white or black dress for you 
to wear at an evening wedding. 

Manevrutre.—Your anggestions about the wedding gown are correct 
if you are to be married at home, but if in church, the neck must be cov- 
ered with lace or with shirred chiffon. Get real point lace or else Valen- 

i ave slippers m: of the satin of the gown. A large white 
cloak of basket-cloth made round and lon , with white Chinese lamb 
trimming, is suitable for a bride. Have the ehort tulle veils for the bride- 
maids. Give them each a fan, and give the ushers scarf-pins, Engrave 
the initials of bride and groom and the date of the wedding in the ring. 
The groom will wear kid boots with patent-leather vamps. It is usual 
but not absolutely necessary to have wedding-cake in boxes. Line the 
satin gown with white silk. 

Geerourn.—Your suggestion about a cape is excellent, whether carried 
out yap 5 velvet, or in cloth with shorter collareite of velvet edged 
with fur, e have not the pattern. The garment is of simple shape, 
such as a home dr ker might ig 

X. Y. Z.—Your velours will make a very handsome travelling gown for 
a bride. Have a round waist with the fronts turning back in green velvet 
revers from a full plastron of silk. Add a soft belt of green velvet folda, 
a stock, and cuffs to match. Get a felt hat of the same color trimmed 
with an Alsacian bow of green velvet and some green quills, Eton jack- 
ets reach just to the waist-line. 

“ Baussets Ner.”—By all means nse your net as a slightly full straight 
skirt over the satin fonndation. Makea full gathered round waist of the 
net, and have green or magenta velvet for puffed sleeves, a soft girdle, 
and a stock-collar. Add two folds of velvet around the skirt. Pais is 
newer than jet sleeves, but yon might use the jet Figaro jacket also. 
Fuller sleeves are all the fonlard dress needs. 

Z. Z.—We have not the pattern you mention. 
broidered skirt front ae you suggest. 

B. S8.—Pale blue or brown repped silk will be pretty as a gathered front 
under a jacket front of your brown cashmere waist. You might aiso have 
sleeves of the silk made puffed at the top and close below. 
skirt slightly long. 

A Reaper.—Mouchoir is the French for handkerchief. 

E. D. P.—Get plaid silk, brown with bine barred with green and yellow, 

for a soft full waist to your dress, girdled with bine silk or velvet. Then 
have sleeves and skirt of the bine wool. Give your intended a locket 
containing your miniature, or a scarf-pin, a favorite book, or an etching, 
for a Christmas present. 
Penriextry.—Make your green dress by the bints just given “ E. D. P.,” 
using green and red plaid surah, and green velvet for the girdle. Make 
the black net over black, or over the green silk, as you may prefer, and 
have grecn velvet sleeves, girdle, and stock-collar. Read advice above to 
“ Brassels Net.” 

L. 8.—Make your tan cloth dress like the design of a changeable velours 
dress ilinstrated on page 826 of Bazar No. 41. The paper wil! be sent you 
on receipt of 10 cents, Use brown and bine stri velvet in the front, 
and trim with tan and gold cords or galloon. Year tan undressed kid 
gloves and a darker brown hat of felt and velvet. The linings of bell 
skirts are close against the skirt; taffeta silk linings are pleasant to wear 
and pretty to see. Yon can buy p terie ¢ leta, yokes, etc., in 
the large dry-goods stores. 

M. A. B.—Get a handsome coat of green or brown fleecy cloth, with 
coliarette of far, either Persian lamb or seal-skin. Black silk petticoats 
are best for various dark dresses) White muslin skirts are seldom worn 
in the street, but are not entirely abandoned with house dresses. 

Missix.—A green wool dress for a girl of seventeen years should have a 
round waist and jacket front opening over a vest of striped blue and green 
silk. Have green velvet revere and girdle, witit collar, and lower parts of 
siveves. A green felt hat with undulating brim might have a bow and 
twist of the velvet. 

Cc. C. C.—Get velvet sleeves for your cloth coat, and do not alter it 
otherwise. The light fabric is only suitable for summer wear. Your 
gold passementerie wil! be effective on a little bolero jacket of brown, 
green, or black velvet that yon conid wear with varions dresses. 

Mes. J. A. G.—Your thick cloth will make a pretty cepe or Goat for 
evening wear, trimmed around the neck with a ruche of brown velvet. 
ma Supplement pattern of a riding-habit is in Bazar No. M4,,Vol. 








You could use the em- 


Have a bell 









L. G. 8.—Your samples are good shades. Use golden browh velypt or 
tan repped silk with the green wool. : * 

M. W. R.--The Decorative Art Society, 28 East Twenty-first Street, of 
this city, will stamp designs for embroidering quilts. 

m i. B, C.—Use the model of a black silk dress illustrated in last week's 
ar. 

“ Po.xa Dor.”—A tall girl of fourteen should wear her skirts down to 
her shoe-tops. A letter to a youth of sixteen should be addressed “ Mr. 
Charles Brown.” 

Inquirer,.—Keep your husband's name, the same as during his life. 

J. G. G.—Why not have a bit of the oil-painting or pastel-work framed 
for the decoration of hisroom? Walking-sticks, umbrellas, pencils, cuff- 
buttons, and scarf-pine, are any of them suitable. 

Lypta.—Why not have a supper party, and have everything served on 
tin dishes? Get little tin ornaments for favors, and have your Invitations 
on silver paper. For your wrap get a cloth cape edged with fur. 

Mrs. C. M. A.—Paper the walls of your rooms with plain paper, and have 
an ornamental frieze. Hard-wood floor, with large centre rng and a few 
smaller ones. Have your chairs and sofas, lounges or divans, u* you may 
decide, comfortable as well as fine. Don’t crowd your room. The over- 
crowded drawing-room has had its day. 

Hovsekerrrr.— You can have chairs in white to match the bedstead, or 
in mahogany to match the bureau. No apology is necessary under the 
circumstances, 

Mao.—Make your black Henrietta cloth dress with a slightly pointed 
waist, the front drawn down in pleats, with a plastron of fbbed silk be- 
tween. Then have mutton-leg sleeves and collar of the silk, with a bias 
fold of the same at the foot of the skirt. Make a cloth basque single- 
breasted, short over the hips, and with narrow revers collar. Strap alli 
the seams outside with half-inch bias bands of the cloth stitched on. 
The plain mutton-leg sleeve is best for this basque also. For the very 
stout lady make a cheviot coat quite long and double-breasted, with 
strapped seams to break up the width. 

Werr.—Get an Astrakhan shoulder cape with low pointed front. Place 
the knife on the right side of the plate, and the fork on the left. Read 
about fars in the New York Fashions of this namber of the Bazar. 

Founs.—Get a fur cape by all meana, of mink in preference, then seal- 
skin, or else silken Persian. The double cape and the military cape de- 
scribed in the New York Fashions on another page are the novelties that 
promise to be most successful. 

M. M. M.—Get five yards of brown wool reps at $1 or $1 50 a yard for 
your dress, and have a bertha, girdle, stock, and cuffs of green velvet or 
of green repped silk. Make with a round waist, mutton-leg sleeves, anil 
rather full skirt. If this is not becoming, get black diagonal wool for 
sleeves and skirt, with bias plaid silk for round fall waist, 

Mrs. J. A. P.—Fin de siécle literally translated is the end of the con- 
tury, but is used to mean up to date, abrenst of the times. 

Mrs. J. P. H.—If your four brocadea widths are long enongh for a 
skirt with a dark red velvet border at foot, nee them for the front and 
side breadths with a velvet back breadth. The plain waist you have will 
anewer with Empire drapery of velvet, a stock, and belt. “Put a velvet 
puff at the 7 of the close sleevea, Make the black dress with a guimpe 
and eleeves 0: 2, laid silk, or else have a round waist with green velvet 
or repped silk a and girdle. Green sleeves will also be pretty, and a 
band of green at the foot of the skirt. 

Minnie V.—The velvet is éminence purple, and the blue is a stylish 
shade that is now much trimmed with brown. Yon have read the most 
famous of the novels abont slavery. The Episcopalian marriage cere- 
mony reqnires the bride's father or his representative to be present and 
give her away. 

Caurronnta.—Spiral revere fall in jabot folds. Your idea about the 
*“ eat-n-cornered” back breadth of skirts is right. The front breadth 
must be sloped narrower toward the top, then joined to the straight ed 
of the back breadth. Make mntton-leg s’eeves and a full gathered waist 
of your plaid silk, with a corselet and skirt of the cloth. Use the tnitial 
of the middie name in the case yon mention. Have the back of your 
serge skirt straight and pleated at the top. Perha um can get infor- 
mation about printing silke by writing to the doclety of Associated 
Artists, 115 East Twenty-third Street. 

Lena C.—For the brown dress get wide diagonal wool, and trim with a 
bertha of green velvet narrowly edged with dark mink fnr,and have a 
single narrow row on the skirt. Use the design for a calling costume on 
page 897 of the Bazar of last week, as this is one of the favorite models 
of the winter, 

“Gwenpo.ts.”—Your rough wool will look well made with an Elon 
jacket narrowly edged with brown for—not with feathers. For the vest 

t silk the color of the orange or the bright red silk threads introduced 

n the wool of your dress. 
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of currant red velvet, with a black sash fitted on the sides, 
drawn into a large knot in front, with a bow and ends in the 
back. The tour de cou, or stocklike collar of soft folds, is 
also black. Long close Empire sleeves have a puff cover- 
ing the elbow. with an inflated balloon puff above. The fur 
collarette is of the beautiful light gray silver-fox. This isa 
suitable gown in which to make calls, and to attend day 
weddings, afternoon receptions, and the theatre. It may be 
made of silk velvet of a single hue, or of miroir velvet re- 
flecting a contrasting color, or of the new wool velvets with 
dark pile over a lighter background, or else of the still fa- 
vorite Russian velours with changing surface of cords. The 
girdle or sash may be made either of velvet or satin. Emi- 
nence purple, Russian blue, dull green, chestnut brown, and 
black velvet dresses will be made by this model. 

The hat which completes this chie toilette is of black felt, 
the undulating brim faced with moss green velvet, and the 
garniture is a cluster of black ostrich feathers. 


IN TORNADOES. 


fhe -- living in portions of our country exposed to tor- 

nadoes will be glad to know that scientists tell us there 
is always warning of the approach of a tornado to those 
that are observant. Clouds miay be seen hurrying together 
in the southwest and west, a low dull roar of the wind in 
those clouds may be perceived, while there is a great stillness 
and sultry heat in the air; all of which signs are sufficient 
to bid people look for safety. This safety they will never 
find in any easterly direction. One who faces the cloud as 
it comes should seek safety to the right. The only absolute 
safety, however, is to be found underground, in the cellar of 
the house, if it is a wooden house, as the storm will whirl off 
the beams and boards of the structure; but if it is a brick or 
stone house, the shattered walls will only tumble in; the 
brick or stone house, moreover, will fall sooner than the 
wooden one, which yields and gives. In the tornado coun- 
tries, especially in the more open portions, there should be 
an underground place provided for refuge, with its roof 
arched and strengthened by masonry and beams, so that it 
cannot be broken in by anything heavy falling upon it. 





A PLAID HOUSE GOWN 
| PARIS GOWNS. 
COSTUME by Adolphe of Paris has a cor 
4% sage of plain green cloth with sleeves and 
skirt of green and gold Scotch plaid poplin. The 
slightly pointed waist is gathered at the neck and 
largely puffed at the top, then pleated in corselet 
shape Gold and green passementerie starts from 
the top of the full front of the corsage, turns 
around the arm in the back, and comes forward to 
end at the point of the front. A folded sash pass 
es around the waist in the back and stops in front 
under the passementerie. The collar is tucked 
lengthwise to match the corselet Sleeves of 
Scotch plaid taken bias are puffed to the elbows 
and closely fitted below. The plaid skirt is lined 
with silk and trimmed with a ruche around the 
foot. 

A graceful flowing tea gown is made of pale 
pink silk, with a yoke of garnet velvet embroidered 
with gold, and nearly covered with spangles. The 
silk is gathered slightly full to the yoke in front, 
and fails thence in straight breadths to the foot; 
the back is fitted to the figure by princesse 
breadths. The neck is cut low about the throat, 
and encircled by a band of garnet velvet, which 
extends down the front, and is lengthened by 
wide lace that falls below the waist. Other garnet 
velvet bands start underneath the arms, and con- 
fining the front breadths, are tied in a large bow 
with lace ends. Tight-fitting sleeves of embroid- 
ered velvet like that of the yoke have shorter over- 
sleeves of pink silk made full above the shoulders, 
and left open to show the rich embroidery beneath. 


AN EMPIRE GOWN FROM WORTH. 
See illustration ou frout page 

rT HIS picturesque velvet gown for a young lady 

is one of Worth’s effective adaptations of the 
First Empire style without its eccentricities. It is 
an easy-fitting princesse dress with flowing skirt, 
and a short waist made to appear still shorter by 
an extremely wide sash. The gown illustrated is A PARIS TEA GOWN. 
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THE RUE DE CAIRO IN THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
Drawn By H. D. Nicnois.—({Seze Pace 919.]} 








NORTH FRONT OF THE STREET. 





THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL-BELOVED.* 


A SKETCH OF A TEMPERAMENT. 
BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Avruor ov “Tess or tux D’'Uneraviri.es,” “ Tas Wooptanpens,” 
“Wreeeex Tatea,” ero. 





Part Second. 
A YOUNG MAN OF FORTY 





Cuarprer XIX. 
SHE FAILS TO VANISH WHEN CLOSELY CONFRONTED. 


DEARSTON had not turned far back towards the castle 
when he was overtaken by Somers and the man who 
carried bis painting lumber. They paced together to the 
door; the man deposited the articles and went away, and 
the two walked up and down before entering. 

‘‘T met an extremely interesting woman in the road out 
there,” said the painter. 

“ Ah, she ig! A spfite, a sylph, Psyche indeed!” 

‘* 1 was struck with her.” 

“It shows how beauty will out through the homeliest 
guise. 
~ “Yes, it will; taough not always. And this case doesn’t 
prove it, for the lady’s attire was in the latest and most ap- 
proved taste.” : 

‘‘Oh! you mean the lady who was driving?” 

‘Of course. What! were you thinking of the little cot- 
tage girl outside here? I did meet her, but what's she? 
Very well for one’s picture, though hardly for one’s fireside. 
This lady—" 

“Is Mrs. Pine-Avon. A kind, proud woman, who'll do 
what people with no pride would not condescend to think 
of. She is leaving Budmouth to-morrow, and she drove 
across to see me. You know how things seemed to be going 
with us at one time. But I am no good to any woman. 
She’s been very generous towards me, which I've not been 
to her. . . . She'll ultimately throw herself away upon some 
wretch unworthy of her, no doubt.” 

‘Do you think so?” murmured Somers. After a while 
he said, abruptly: ‘‘ I'll marry her myself, if she’ll have me. 
I like the look of her.” 

‘I wish you would, Alfred, or rather could! She has 
long had an idea of slipping out of the world of fashion into 
the world of art. She is a woman of individuality and 
earnest instincts. I am in real trouble about her. I won't 
say she can be won—it would be ungenerous of me to say 
that. Buttry. I can bring you together easily.” 

“I'll marry her, if she’s willing.” With the phlegmatic 
dogmatism that was part of him, Somers added: “ When you 
have decided to marry, take the first nice woman you meet. 
They are all alike.” 

‘Well, you don’t know her yet,” replied Jocelyn, who 
could at least give praise where he could not give love. 

‘But you do, and I'll take her on the strength of your 
judgment. Is she really pretty? I had but the merest 
glance. But I know she is, or she wouldn't have caught 
your discriminating eye.” 

You may take my word for it; she looks as well at hand 
as afar.” 

‘* What color are ber eyes?” 

‘Her eyes? I don’t go much into color, being profes- 
sionally sworn to form. But, let me see—gray; and her hair 
rather light than dark brown.” ; 

‘| wanted something darker,” said Somers,airily. “There 
are so many faif models among native English women. Still, 
blondes are useful property!....Well, well; this is flip- 
pancy! But I liked the look of her.” 


Somers had gone back to town. It was a wet day on the 
little peninsula; but Pearston walked out as far as the gar- 
den-louse of bis hired castle, where he sat down and smoked. 
This erection being on the boundary wall of his property, 
his ear could now and then catch the tones of Avice’s voice 
from her open-doored cottage, a few yards off in the lane 
which skirted his fence; and he noticed that there were no 
modulations in it. He knew why that was. She wished to 
go out,and could not. He had observed before that when 
she was planning an outing a particular note would come 
into her voice during the preceding hours—a dove's round- 
ness of sound; no doubt the effect upon her voice of her 
thoughts of her lover, or lovers. Yet the latter it could not 
be. She was absolutely single-hearted; half an eye could 
see that. Whence, then,the two men? Possibly the quar- 
rier was a relation? 

There seemed reason in this, especially when, going out 
into the lane, he encountered one of the very redjackets he 
had been thinking of. Soldiers were seldom seen in this 
outer part of the isle; their beat from the forts when on 
pleasure bent was usually in the opposite direction, and this 
man must have had a , or reason for coming hither. 
Pearston surveyed him. e was a round-faced, beer-blown 
fellow, having two little pieces of mustache on his upper 
lip like a pair of minnows rampant, and small black eyes, 
over which the Glengarry cap straddled flat. It was alto- 

ther a hateful idea that her tender cheek should be kissed 
»y the lips of this thick and heavy young man, who had 
never been sublimed by a single battle, even with defenceless 
suvages. 

He went before her house, looked at the door, and passed 
on down the crooked way to the cliffs, where there was a 

th back to the forts. But he did not adopt it, returning 
by the way he had come. This showed his wish to pass the 
house anew. She gave no sign, however, and the soldier 
disappeared. 

eosetes could not be satisfied that Avice was in the 
house, and in an uncontrollable impulse he crossed over to 
the front of her little freehold and tapped at the door, which 
stood ajar. 

Nobody came, and hearing a slight movement within, he 
crossed the threshold. Avice was there alone, sitting on a 
low stool in a dark corner, as though she wished to be un- 
observed by any casual passer-by. She looked up at him 
without emotion or apparent surprise, but he could then see 
that she was crying. The view, for the first time, of distress 
in an unprotected young girl, towards whom he felt drawn 
by ties of extraordinary delicacy and , moved 
Pearston beyond measure. He entered without ceremony. 

“ Avice, my dear girl,” he said, “ something is the matter.” 

She looked a passive assent, and he went on. “ Now tell 
me all about it. Perhaps I can help you. Come, tell me.” 

“T can’t,” she murmured. “Grammer Stockwool is up- 
stairs, and she'll hear.” (Mrs. Stockwoo!l was the old woman 

* Begun in Haarse’s Bazan No. 40. 
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pee had lived with the girl for company since her mother’s 
eath.) 

“Then come into my garden opposite. There we shall 
be quite private.” 

In answer to this she rose, put on her hat, and accom- 
panied him to the door. Here she asked him if the lane 
were empty, and on his looking up and down and assuring 
her that it was, she crossed over and entered with him 
through the garden wall. 

The place was a shady and secluded one, though through 
the boughs the sea could be seen quite near at hand, below 
the edge of the cliff, its moanings being distinctly audible. 
A waterdrop from a tree fell here there, but the rain 
was not enough to hurt them. 

“ Now let me hear it,” he said, soothingly. “ You may tell 
me with the greatest freedom. I was a friend of your mo- 
ther’s, you know. That is, I knew her; and I'll be a friend 
of yours.” 

he statement was risky, since he wished her not to sus- 
pect him of being her mother’s false one. But that lover's 
name appeared to be ap | unknown to the present Avice. 

‘I can’t tell you, sir,” she replied, unwillingly, ‘except 
that it has to do with my own yma failing I 
owned to you, if it is a failing. he rest is the secret of 
somebody else.” ' 

**T am sorry for that,” said he. 

‘*I am getting to care for one I ought not to think of. I 
wish I could get away.” 

my aoe mean from the island?” 

oe les.” 

Pearston reflected. His presence in London had been de- 
sirable for some time, yet he had delayed going because this 
spot had latterly become endeared to him—partly by old 
memories revived, partly by their re-eembodiment in the new 
form at his side. But to go and take her with him ‘would 
afford him opportunity for watching over her, tending her 
mind, and developing it, while it might remove her from 
some mes danger. It was a somewhat awkward guar- 
dianship for him, as a lonely man, to carry out; still, it could 
be done. He asked her abruptly if she would like to go 
away for a while. 

“y like best to stay here,” she answered. ‘‘ Still, I should 
not mind going somewhere, because I think I ought to.” 

** Would you like London?” 

Avice’s face lost its weeping shape. ‘‘ How could that be?” 
she said. 

‘“*T have been thinking that you could come to my house, 
and make yourself useful in some way. I rent just now one 
of those new places called flats, which you may have heard 
of, and I have a studio at the back.” 

**T haven't heard of ’em,” she said, without interest. 

** Well, I have two servants there, and you can help them 
for a month or two.” 

“ Would polishing furniture be any good? I can do that.” 

“*T haven’t much furniture that requires polishing. But 
you can clear away plaster and clay messes in the studio, 


and chippings of stone, and help me in modelling, and dust 
casts of hands and heads and feet and bones and other ob- 
jects.” 


She was startled, yet attracted, almost fascinated, by the 
novelty of the proposal. 

** Only for a time?” she said. 

‘‘Only foratime. As short as _ like, and as long.” 

The deliberate manner in which, after the first surprise, 
Avice discussed the arrangements that he s ted might 
have told him how far any feeling for himself beyond friend- 
ship, and possibly gratitude,was from occupying her t. 
But there was nothing ey! extravagant in the discrepancy 
between their ages, and he hoped, after shaping her to,him- 
self, to win-her. What had grieved her to teareshe would 
not more particularly tell. 

There was naturally not much need of preparation for 
Avice, and she seemed willing and even anxious to start, 


making less preparation than, being a woman, he would 
have expected her to require. He could not quite under- 
stand why, if she were in love, and had felt at first averse to 


leave the island, she should be so precipitate now. Above 
all, not a soul was to know of her ade. 

Fancying her wishes on this point to be based on her fear 
of rumor, he took great care to compromise in no way a girl 
in whom his interest was as protective as it was ionate. 
Pearston accordingly left her to get out of the island alone, 
but he awaited her at a station a few miles up the railway, 
where, discovering himself to her through the carriage win- 
dow, he entered the next compartment, his frame pervaded 
by a glow which was almost joy at having for the first time 
in his charge one who inherited the flesh and bore the name 
so early associated with his own, and only not united to him 
through the merest trick of time. 

A sense of putting things right which had been wrong 
through many years sustained Pearston in the face of this 
too ay nan | unusual step of bestowing so much attention 
upon one who, in a worldly view, would at the best be a 
clog upon his social and artistic activities should these, 
which now slept for some while, again awaken. 


Cuaprer XX. 
A HOMELY MEDIUM DOES NOT DULL THE IMAGE. 


Ir was dark when the four-wheeled cab wherein he had 
brought Avice from the station stood at the entrance door to 
the pile of flats of which Pearston occupied one floor—then 
less common as residences in London than they are now. 
Leaving Avice to alight and get the luggage brought in with 
the ass ce of the porter, Pearston went up stairs. To 
his surprise, his floor was silent, and on entering with a latch- 
eae Rie soca wore <i 5S Sena He descended to the 
hall, where Avice was standing a ny: beside the luggage, 
while the porter was outside with cabman. 

“Do you know what has become of my servants?” asked 


Jocelyn. 

" What? And ain't oy om, saur? Ah, then my belief 
is that what I suspected is thrue. You didn’t leave your 
wine-cellar unlocked, did you, saur, by no mistake?” 

Pearston considered. He thought he might have left the 
key with his elder servant, whom he had believed he could 
trust, especially as the cellar was not well stocked. 

*‘ Ah, then it was so. She’s been very queer, saur, this 
last week or two. Oh yes, sending messages down the 
spakin’-tube, which were like madness itself, and ordering 
us this and that, till we would take no notice at all. I see 
the house-maid go out one morning, and possibly she went 
for good. Shure, if ye’d written me, saur, I’d ha’ got the 
place aney. Cana it’s not me duty at all.” 

When Pearston got to his floor again he found that the 
cellar door was 5: some bottles were standing mo 
that had been full, and many abstracted altogether. All 
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had it. 

By this time the luggage had been sent up in the lift, and 
Avice, like so much more inggage, stood at the door, the 
hall porter behind offering his ‘ 

4 here, Avice,” said the je ee “* What shall we 
do now? Here’s a pretty state of rs!” 


A could suggest nothing, till she was struck with the 
bright thought that she should’ light a fire. 

“Light a fire? Ah, yes. I wonder if we could manage. 
This is an odd coincidence—and awkward,” he murmured. 
“Very well, light a fire.” 

& this the kitchen, sir, all mixed up with the parlors?” 

« es.” 


“Then I think I can do all that’s wanted here for a bit; 
at any rate, till you can get help, sir. At least, I could if 
serv find the fuel-house. is no such big place as I 

tag 

Bhat’s right; take courage,” said he, with a tender 
smile. ‘‘ Now, I'll dine out this evening, and leave the 
place for you to arrange as best you can with the help of 


the porter’s wife down-stairs.” 
This Pearston accordingly did, and so their common resi- 
dence Feeling more more strongly that some 


danger awaited her ia native island, he determined not to 
send her back till the lover or lovers who seemed to trouble 
her should have cooled off. He was quite willing to take the 
risk of his action thus far in his solicitous for her. 


It was a dual solitude, indeed, for though Pearston and 
Avice were the only two people in the flat, they did not keep 
each other company, the former being as scrupulously fear- 
ful of going near her now that he had the opportunit¥ as be 
had been prompt to seek her when he had none. They lived 
in silence, his messages to her being frequently written on 
scraps of paper deposited where she could see them. It 
was not without a pang that he saw her unconsciousness of 
their isolated position—a position to which, had she expe- 
rienced any reciprocity of sentiment, she would readily have 
been alive. 

Considering that though not profound, she was hardly a 
matter-of-fact girl, as that phrase is commonly understood, 
she was exasperating in the matter-of-fact quality of ber re- 
sponses to the occasional friendly remarks which would es- 
cape him in spite of himself, as well as in her general con- 
duct. Whenever he formed some culinary excuse for walk- 
ing across the two yards’ width of passage which separated 
his room from the kitchen and spoke through the doorway to 
her, she answered, “ Yes, sir,” or ‘‘ No, sir,” withou™turning 
her eyes from the particular work that she was engaged in. 

In the usual course he would have obtained a couple of 
properly qualified new servants immediately; but he lived 
on with the one, or rather the less than one, that the person 
of this cottage girl afforded. It had been his almost invari- 
able custom to dine at one of his clubs. Now he sat at home 
over the miserable chop or steak, to which he limited himself 
in dread lest she should complain of there being too much 
work for one person, and demand to be sent home. A char- 
woman came every two or three days, effecting an extraor- 
— consumption of food and alcoholic liquids; Pearston 
d her presence, lest in conversing with Avice she 
should open the girl’s eyes to the oddity of her situation. 
Avice could see for herself that there must have been two 
or three servants in the flat during his former residence 
there; but his reasons for doing without them seemed never 
to strike her. 

His original intention bad been to keep her occupied ex- 
clusively at the studio, but accident had modified this. 
However, he sent her round one morning, and entering him- 
self shortly after, found her engaged in wiping the layers of 
dust from the casts and models. 

The color of this dust never ceased to amaze her. <‘It is 
like the hold of a collier,” she said, ‘‘ and the beautiful faces 
of these clay people are quite spoilt by it.” 

“*I suppose you'll marry some day, Avice?” remarked 
Pearston, without replying, as he regarded her thoughtfully. 

**Some do and some don’t,” she said, with a reserved 
smile, still attending to the casts. 

“You are very off-hand,” said he. 

She archly weighed that remark without further speech. 
It was tantalizing conduct in the face of his instinct to cher- 
ish her, especially when he regarded the charm of her bend- 
ing profile, the well-characterized though softly lined nose, 
the round chin, with as it were a second leap in its curve to 
the throat, and the sweep of the eyelashes over the cheek 
during the sedulously lowered glance. How yy he had 
labored to express the character of that face in clay, and, 
while catching it in substance, had yet lost something that 
was essential to it! 

That evening, at dusk, in the stress of writing letters, he 
sent her out for stamps. She had been absent some quarter 
of an hour when, suddenly drawing himself up from over 
his writing-table, it flashed upon him that he had absolutely 
——e er total ignorance of London. 

he head post-office to which he had sent her was two or 
three streets off, and he had made his request in the most 
general manner, which she had acceded to with alacrity 
ae How could he have done such an unreflecting 
ng? 

Pearston went to the window. It was about nine o'clock, 
and, owing to her absence, the blinds were not down. He 
opened it, and stepped out upon the balcony. The green 
shade of his lamp screened its rays from the gloom with- 
out. Over the opposite square a young moon hung, and to 
the right there stretched a long street filled with a diminish- 
ing array of lamps, some single, some in clusters, among 
them an occasional blue or one. From a corner came 


the notes of a piano-organ strumming out a stirring march 
of Donizetti's. The shadowy black figures of pedestrians 
moved up, dawn, and across the embrowned roadway. 


Above the roofs was a bank of livid mist, and higher a 

ish-blue sky in which stars were visible, though its 

wer part was still = with daylight, against which rose 
chimney- in the form of prongs and fists. 

From whole scene con a nd rumble, miles 
in extent, amid which individual rattles, voices, a tin whis- 
tle, the bark of a dog, made themselves heard. The whole 
noise impressed him With the sense that no one in its enor- 
mous mass i rest to be ever required. 

In this illimitable ocean of humanity there was a unit of 
existence, his Avice, wandering alone. 

Pearston looked at his watch. She had been 
hour. It was impossible to distinguish her at this distance, 
even if she ap . He came inside, and putting on his 
hat, determi bf ote and seek her, He reached the end 
of the street, and was nothing of her to be seen. She 
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had the option of two or three routes from this point to the 

; yet he plunged at random into one till he reached 
Fie office, to find ft te deserted. Almost distracted now 
by his anxiety for her, he retreated as rapidly as he had 
come, but regained home only to find that she had not re- 
turned. 

He suddenly recollected telling her that if she should ever 
lose her way, she must call a cab and drive home. It oc- 
curred to him that this was what she would do now. He 
again went out upon the balcony; the dignified street in 
which he lived was now almost vacated silent, and the 
lamps stood like placed sentinels waiting for some proces- 
sion to pass which did not arrive. At a point where the 
road was torn up there stood a red light, and at the corner 
two men were talking in leisurely + sem as if sunning 
themselves at noohday. Lovers of a feline disposition, who 
were never seen by daylight, joked and darted at each other 
as they passed. 

His attention was fixed on the cabs, and he held his breath 
as the hollow ben Gpe: of each horse’s hoofs drew near the 
front of the house, only to go onward into the square. The 
two lamps of each vehicle in the far distance dilated with 
its approach, ene one oe swerve towards him. It was 
she surely? Nopit , 

Aas frantic, he again descended, and let himself out of 
the house, moving towards a more central part, where the 
roar still continued. Before emerging into the noisy thor- 
oughfare he observed a small figure approaching Jeisurely 
along the opposite side, and hastened across to find it was 
she. 


Cuapter XXI. 
A GRILLE DESCENDS BETWEEN THE VISION AND HIM. 


‘*On, Avice!” he cried, with the tenderly subdued scold- 
ing ofa mother. ‘‘ What is this you have done to alarm me 
so!” 

She seemed quite unconscious of having done anything, 
and was altogether surprised at his anxiety. In his relief he 
did not s further for a while; then asked her suddenly 
if she would take his arm, since she must be tired. 

‘* Oh no, sir!” she assured him,‘‘I am not a bit tired, and 
I don’t require any help at all, thank you.” ; 

They went up stairs together without using the lift, and he 
let her and himself in with his latch-key. She eutered the 
kitchen, and he, following, sat down in a chair there. 

‘*Where have you been?” he said, renewing the subject 
with almost angered concern on his face. ‘‘ You ought not 
to have been absent more than ten minutes.” 

‘I knew there was nothing for me to do, and thought I 
should like to gee a little of London,” she replied, naively. 
‘So when I had got the stamps I went on into the fashion- 
able streets, where folks are all beer § about just as if it 
were daytime. “Iwas for all the world like coming home by 
night from, Martinmas Fair at Slopeway Well.” 

“Oh, Avice, Avice, you must not go out like this! Don’t 
you know that I am responsible for your safety? I am your 
—well, guardian, in fact, and am bound by law and morals, 
and I dog’t know what all, to deliver you up to your native 
island withgut a scratch or blemish. And yet you indulge 
in such a midnight vagary as this!” 

‘‘But.I am sure, sir, the people in the street were more 
respectable than —y! are at Slopeway Well! They were 
dressed in the latest fashion, and would have scorned to do 
me any harm; and as for their love-making to a body, I 
never heard anything so polite before!” 

“* Well, you must not do it again. I'll tell you some day 
why. What's that you have in your hand?” 

“A mouse-trap. There are lots of mice in this kitchen, 
and I thought I'd try to cateh them. That was what I went 
so far to buy, as there were no shops open just about here. 
I}l set it now.” 

She proceeded at once to do so, and Pearston remained in 
his seat regarding the operation, which seemed entirely to 
engross her. It was extraordinary, indeed, to observe how 
she wilfully limited her interests; with what content she 
received the ordinary things that life offered, and persist- 
ently refused to behold what an infinitely extended life la 
open to her through him. If she had only said the word, 
he would have got a license and married her the next morn- 
ing. Was it possible that she did not perceive this tendency 
in him? She could hardly be a woman if she did not; and 
in her airy, elusive, off-hand demeanor she was very much 
of a woman indeed. 

‘It only holds one mouse,” he said, absently. 

‘* But I shall hear it throw in the night, and set it again.” 

He sighed, and left her to her own resources, and retired 
to rest, though he felt no tendency to sleep. At some small 
hour of the darkness, owing, possibly, to some intervening 
door being left open, he heard the mouse-trap click. An- 
other light sleeper must have heard it too, for almost imme- 
diately after the pit-pat of naked feet, accompanied by the 
brushing of drapery, was audible along the passage towards 
the kitchen. After an absence of the pit-patting figure in 
that apartment long enough to reset the trap, he was startled 
by a scream from the same quarter. Pearston sprang out 
of bed, jumped into his dressing-gown, and hastened in the 
direction of the ery. 

Avice, barefooted and wrapped in a shawl, was standing 
in a chair; the mouse-trap lay on the floor, the mouse run- 
ning round and round in its neighborhood. 

‘*T was trying to take bim out,” said she, excitedly, “and 
he got away from me!” 

Pearston secured the mouse while she remained standing 
on the chair. Then, having set the trap anew, his feeling 
burst out ony 

‘‘A girl like you to throw yourself away - such a 
commonplace fellow as that quarryman! Why do you 
deo it?” 

Her mind was so intently fixed upon the matter in hand 
that it was some moments befare she caught his irrelevant 
subject. ‘‘ Because I am a foolish girl,” said, quietly. 

‘* What! Don't you love him?” said Jocelyn, with a sur- 
prised stare at her as she stood, in her concern appearing 
the very Avice who had kissed him twenty years earlier. 

‘It is not much use to talk about that,” said she. 

** Then, is it the soldier?” 

** Yes, though I have never spoken to him.” 

‘* Never spoken to the soldier?” 

** Never.” 

‘* Has either one treated you badly—deceived you?” 

‘No. Certainly not.” 

** Well, I can’t make you out; and I don’t wish to know 
more than you choose to tell me. Come, Avice, why not 
tell me exactly how things are?” 

** Not now, sir!” she entreated, her pretty pink face and 
bright eyes turned in he appeal to him. ‘I will tell 
you all to-morrow; indeed I will!” 
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He retreated to his own apartment and lay down medita- 
ting. Some quarter of an hour after she bad returned to hers 


’ : place was so still and the - 
built door- Is so thin that he could hear the mouse jump- 
ing about inside the wires of the trap. But he heard no foot- 
step this time. Disliking the idea of the little creature's 
misery, he again arose, proceeded to the kitchen with a light, 
= put the mouse to a merciful death. Returning, he listeued 
once more. He could see in the far distance the door of 
Avice’s rpom; but that thoughtful housewife had not heard 
the second capture. From room came a soft breathing 
like that of an infant. 

He entered his own chamber and reclined himself —— 
enough. Her freedom from all consciousness of him, the 
aspect of the deserted kitchen, the cold grate, impressed 
~ with a deeper sense of loneliness than he had ever felt 
before. 

Foolish he was, indeed, to be the slave of this young 
creature! Her defencelessness, her freedom from the least 
thought that there lurked any danger in this propinquity, 
were, in fact, secondary safeguards, not much Jess strong than 
that of her being her mother’s image, against any risk to her 
from him. Yet it was out of this that his depression came. 

At sight of her the next morning Pearston felt that he 
must put an end to such a state of things. He sent Avice 
off to the studio, wrote to an agent for a couple of servants, 
and then went round to his work. Avice was busy righting 
all that she was allowed to touch. It was the girl's deliglit 
to ‘be oceupied among the models and casis, which for the 
first time she regarded with the wistful interest of a soul 
struggling to receive ideas of the beautiful, vaguely discerned 
yet evereluding her. That brightness in her mother's mind, 
which might have descended to the second Avice with the 
maternal face and form, had been dimmed by admixture with 
the medioctfity of her father’s. By one who remembered like 
Peéarston the dual organization could be often seen wrestling 
internally. 

They were alone in the studio, and his feelings found vent. 
Putting his arms around her, he said, ‘‘ My darling, sweet 
little Avice! I want to ask you something; surely you guess 
what?; I want to know this: will you be married to me, 
and live here with me always and ever ?” 

** Ob, Mr. Pearston, what nonsense!” 

‘* Nonsense?” said he, shrinking somewhat. 

** Yes, sir,” 

‘* Well, why? Am I too old? Surely there’s no serious 
difference?” 

“Oh no; I should not mind that if it came to marrying. 
The difference is not much for husband and wife, though it 
is rather much for lovers keeping company.” 

She struggled to get free, and when in the movement she 
knocked down the Empress Faustina’s head he did not try 
to retain her. He saw that she was not only surprised, but 
a little alarmed. < 

**You haven't said why it is nonsense!” he remarked, 
tartly. 

7 Why, didn’t know you was thinking of me any longer 
like that! I hado’t any thought of it! And all alone here! 
What shall I do!” 

‘Bay yes, my pretty Avice. We'll then go out and be 
married at once, and nobody be any the wiser.” 

She shook her head. ‘I couldn’t, sir.” 

“It would be well for you. You don't like me, perhaps?” 

“Yes,I1 do. But not in that sort of way—quite. Still, I 
might have got to do it in time, if—” 

** Well, then, try,” he said, warmly. “ Your mother did!” 
No sooner had the words slipped out than Vearston would 
have recalled them. He had felt in a moment that they were 
hazardous. 

(To BE ConTINUED. } 


THE RUE DE CAIRO. 
See illustration on page 917. 


Amon the most pleasing and picturesque features of 
the Columbian Exposition will be the scenic representa- 
tion in architecture and costumes of the life of other lands 
and peoples. Turning a corner or passing under an arch 
the visitor to Chi will leave our modern atmosphere of 
hurry and stir,and find himself in the leisure and tran- 
quillity of Oriental climes. Here, for example, our artist 
has depicted a foreign street, foreign merchants, a foreign 
vista, unchanged unchanging through revolving centu- 
ries. It is difficult to think of any agency at once so inter 
esting and so instructive as such precise and conscientious 
pictorial reproduction, and which the readers of the Bazar 
are enabled to enjoy in anticipation. 


HE LOVED HIS WIFE. 
BY ELLA A. GILES. 
N° one doubted that he loved her devotedly, and yet— 


They had lived in the same house for nearly forty 
ears. eanwhile he had become one of the richest men in 
keville. He owned and rented numerous dwellings with 


all modern luxuries in the way of steam heat, gas-fixtures, 
bath - rooms, plate - glass windows, large closets, etc. The 
old home none of these ee It was de- 
lightfully situated, and the garden surrounding it was ideal- 
ly beautiful. Mammoth oaks and wide-spreading maples 
cast deep shadows upon the rambling structure fn which 
Mrs. Van Dyke spent her toilsome later years, and all the 
people who drove = were apt to say, ‘‘ There’s a fine old- 
ashioned sort of place.” 

Mrs. Van Dyke was accustomed to hearing praises of the 
trees; the nice cool well water, so much better than that 
which ran through the city pipes; the soft light from six- 
teen kerosene lamps, such a relief after blinking evenings 
of brilliant gas that was so trying to the eyes; the cheery 
comfort of big blazing coal stoves in midwinter; the inex- 
pressible deliciousness of fresh berries from the vines that 
grew so profusely on the nd old Van Dyke premises. 
Comments on the manifold blessings enjoyed by the Van 
Dykes gave Mr. Van — unalloyed eatlafaction, for he 
was very proud of the old home. Two paramount attach- 
ments were plainly manifested by him at all times. He 
was exceedingly fond of “‘the old place,” and, let it be re- 
membered, he loved his wife devotedly. 

She had borne him seven healthy, affectionate, and dutiful 
children, all of whom were married and settled in different 
portions of the globe, and who, with their various progeny, 
were wont to flock to the ancestral domain for Thanksgiv- 
ing. Christmas, and other holidays, and on different anniver- 
sury occasions. Mrs. Van Dyke was therefore seldom and 
almost never alone and care-free for even one week of the 
year; and, besides, Mr. Van Dyke was naturally inclined 
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to extend off-hand invitations to all his friends to put up at 
his house whenever it suited their pleasure or convenience. 
Not only was he a v ous and entertaining host, but, 
owing to Mrs. Van e’s et pe his house was a 
— — and altogether desirable refuge for many of his 
relations. 

Mrs. Van Dyke was a woman of unvarying amiability. 
She waa patient and kind and gentle beyond description. 
Throughout the long ay of their wedded life her loving 
husband never r utter a complaint. She was the 
last person to go to sleep at night, and the first to waken, or 
at least to rise in the morning, for forty seasons. She 
planned breakfasts and dinners and suppers innumerable, 
was Often at the mercy of poor servants, and was sometimes 
left for weeks at a time with none at all; and yet the lamps 
burned every night, and were filled and trimmed every morn- 
ing, the buckets went down and up in the moss-embowered 
well, the cistern pump creaked with unbroken regularity, 
and Mrs. Van Dyke never said a word about all those rented 
houses where there were no lamps used, where water flowed 
freely by merely turning a faucet, where hot baths could be 
taken any hour without a thought of pumps and kettles, 
and where women’s cares and responsibilities were reduced 
to a minimum. : 

Ah, yes, Mr. Andrew Van Dyke loved his wife. She was 
a sweet, trustful, confiding, and tender creature, who always 
looked upon him as a superior, and who never failed to 
meet him with a smile, if not a kiss, when he entered the 
dear old home. No matter how large the grocery bill, it was 
pomees paid, and unquestioningly. So were the dry-goods 
bills, and the milliners’ and upholsterers’ bills, and, finally, 
the doctors’ bills that Mrs. Van Dyke contracted. 

One day she casually remarked to her devoted partner in 
life's joys, ‘‘ Andrew, did it ever occur to you that our trees 
have grown too large, and that they shade the house too 
much? Would you mind cutting some of them down, and 
trimming others so as to let in more sunshine? The doctor 
= my rheumatism would be less apt to trouble me.” 

e loved his wife devotedly. So he had several branches 
of maple, and one large oak limb cut immediately. That 
was not sufficient, however. Whole trees needed to be re- 
moved from their close proximity to the house. Inasmuch 
as the tears were seen to fill his eyes when even the few 
limbs were severed from their parent trunks, and he con- 
fessed to a desire to beg plaintively, 

’ “Oh, woodman, spare that tree,” 

Mrs. Van Dyke had not the heart to suggest further clear- 
ing out. Her rheumatism grew worse and worse. The 
shade from the grove grew more and more dense. Mr. Van 
Dyke was only at home nights and Sundays, but oh, the 
blessedness of being screened from a busy world on hot 
Sunday afternoons, when he sat behind the shrubbery under 
the broad sheltering trees, and, yes, though they had been 
married so long, made love to his silver-haired wife! 

** Dear,” she said, softly, on one of these occasions, ‘‘ why 

could we not have city water put in our house? It would 
save so much strength.” 
** No water like that from the old well,” he replied, and 
eplar upon it for some time eloquently. ‘‘ Besides, it 
would tear up things, and we are so peaceful and serene 
that I should dread the general disturbance.” 

Again, being left without a servant for several days, she 
said, pleasantly, but very appealingly, ‘‘ My dear, I-wish we 
had gas in the old home, as in your handsome tenements. 
The cleaning of so many lamps every morning would be- 
come unn 2 

“I hate gas-light,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Nothing like nice 
well-shaded kerosene lamps.” 

He did not have to keep them in order, and suddenly 
thinking so, he added, considerately: ‘‘ Don’t light so many, 
my dearest. You see we'd have to have a long spell of 
tearing up to get the pipes in, and it would be a nuisance, 
besides destroying much of the wall-paper, etc., that we are 
attached to.” 

“Yes, that is so,” said Mrs. Van Dyke, meekly. But the 
very next day, in spite of her lame muscles, she drew three 
pails of water, pumped five, cleaned eight lamps, picked 
several quarts of berries, and cooked meals for 2 family of 
four relatives of Mr. Van Dyke's, who had arrived for a 
week's visit. 

There was not, literally, a single feature of the old home 
which Mr. Van Dyke enjoyed that did not tax the physical 
endurance of his so greatly loved wife. The light, the water, 
the shade, the privilege of entertaining his friends were all 
pleasurable to him. But if he had for one day had all the 
water to draw and pump, all the lamps to care for, all the 
berries to pick, all the meals to prepare, perhaps be would 
have said, ‘‘ Let us have modern conveniences, no matter at 
what cost or sacrifice.” 

For he loved Mrs. Van Dyke devotedly. But this is not 
to be a long story. It is merely an argument to prove how 
devotedly Mr. Andrew Van Dyke did love his wife. 

She was terribly shocked one day when he was killed in 
a runaway accident. More than one consoling and sympa- 
thetic voice reached her after the funeral services were over. 
** You have lost a devoted husband.” 

‘* Ah, yes, indeed I have,” said Mrs. Van Dyke, sincerely, 
as she ee wept. 

‘* You have one great source of comfort. He is gone now, 
but when here he loved you devotedly.” 

“Oh, yes, devotediy,” she murmured. 

In a little less than two weeks, and while her eyes were 
still tearful, and she seemed to be plun into a state of 
most hopeless grief, Mrs. Van Dyke might have been seen 
in the lovely garden, clad in deep black, and resting her 
rheumatic figure against a large tree. She was saying, ‘* You 
5 leave this one. Cut down all the others.” 

few days later many workmen were busy, for water- 
pipes and gas-pipes and bath-rooms and a solarium were 
occupying their attention. 

There was a grand transformation. In a few weeks the 
old house was flooded with sunlight. Mrs. Van Dyke was 
as comfortable at least as her married daughters in thei: 
modern residences, or as her husband’s country cousins, 
who had enjoyed modern improvements for ten years in ad- 
vance of her, or as the tenants who paid her high rents for 
their luxuries, not knowing that any one else had the right 
to collect. In the midst of her new blessings she heard such 
sentences as the following: ‘* Oh, = how beautifully 
you have arran es ow nice not to have any 
more lamps to clean, and no more water to draw, and every- 
thing so handy! How glad dpa would be if he saw you 
so comfortable and so free from rheumatism now that the 
sun gets in!” 

* Yes, it would make him very happy,” said Mrs. Van 
Dyke, sighing dreamily. ‘‘ Your grandfather loved me 
devotedly.” 
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PARIS FASHIONS 
[From Our Own CorresPponDENT ] 
‘KIRTS, whilk 
b spreading int 


of material at the 


continuing close-fitting at the top, are 
© greater fulness at the bottom, the excess 
bottom falling into conical folds. Many 


of them have still a bias seam in the back, but among the 
newer ones there are others which are much gored at the 
front and sides, but not at the back, forming a rounded 
short trai vhich is pleated in a group of deep pleats, or in 
a double Watteau pleat at the top. A list of the trimmings 
would only be a repetition; suffice it to say that marabouts 
or moss trimmings and fur and feather bands of all sorts are 
more in vogue than ever 

Among corsages the blouse plays an important part, since 
it enters into the composition of the most elaborate as well 
is of the simplest toilettes. Pretty simple dresses for young 
girls are made with a blouse of the same material as the 


skirt, belted in at the waist, and falling twelve to sixteen 
rhey are straight from top to bottom, most 
often with broad pleats starting either from the neck or from 
1 yoke, which is defined by a narrow band of fur or moss 
trimming, and may, if preferred, be of a different material. 
The blouse is mounted on a tight-fitting lining, and may 
have a belt of 
Russia leather or 
alligator, or, as is 
more usual, of silk 
or velvet. Thus a 
neat, serviceable 
dress for a young 
girl is of medium 
dark blue serge 
with a band of 
black Astrakhan 
around the skirt, 
and a pleated 
blouse, on which a 
simulated yoke is 
outlined by a nar- 
row band of Astra- 
khan, and which is 
confined by a belt 
of folds of black 
silk. Another cos- 
tume is of beige- 
colored cloth, with 
a band of beaver 
around the skirt. 
The square yoke of 


inches below 


the blouse is of 
seal brown velvet 


framed in a narrow 
band of beaver, as 
is also the collar, 
and the belt is of 
velvet in folds. 
There are also 
blouses with a loose 
Watteau pleat in 
the back, but they 
are exceptional. 
The blouse corsage 
entering the skirt 
is more frequent, 
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LitrLe Grru’s Cap. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ten of a different as of the same material as the skirt, it gives 
rise to various combinations of wools, silks, and velvets, and 
makes either a simple, a semi-dress, or a full-dress toilette for 
young women, according to the fabrics and colors employed. 
A gown for calling and informal receptions, for instance, is 
of flax-gray cloth, with a band of green velvet at both top and 
bottom of the skirt; the blouse corsage, which fastens at the 
side and enters the skirt, has a square yoke of green velvet, 
and velvet epaulettes on the cloth sleeves; the collar is of cloth, 
and the sleeves are fastened at the wrist with small green 
crochet buttons and cord loops. A more elaborate gown is 
of old-rose wool crépe strewn with small green chenille dots 





Dress ror Grat rrom 15 To 17 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


The skirt with gored train is bordered with three narrow 
green velvet ruffles, pinked at the edge, and underlaid each 
with a pinked ruffle of old-rose taffeta. The corsage is 
blouse-shaped, with fulness in rounded pleats; it has entire 
sleeves of green velvet, and terminates under 4 soft belt 
made of wide green velvet ribbon underlaid with wider old- 
rose silk ribbon, fastening at the back under a rosette bow 
with loops and ends of equal length. The straight collar of 
green and old-rose fastens at the side with two Rhine-stone 
buckles. Finally, to complete the series, an evening dress of 
cream silk crépon is made with a round blouse corsage, dé- 
colleté, the deep pleats mounted on a tight-fitting lining. 
Around the neck below the heading of the pleats and 
around the armholes is a feather band of a deep golden 
yellow. The short bell-shaped sleeves are of wool velvet in 
changeable gold and cream, with an inner flounce of cream 
chiffon taken double. The corsage enters the skirt under a 
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Dress FOR Girt From 18 To 15 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. 1IL on pattern-sheet Supplemert. 


sash of shot gold and cream surah knotted at the left side. 
The skirt is bordered with a feather band of several dark 
golden tints. The round corsage taken into a deep belt has 
an effect of youthfulness and simplicity which is extremely 
becoming to girls and young women. To impart dignity, 
and make it a shade less youthful, all that is necessary is to 
make it of richer material and to add a small jacket, which 
may be of lace, or passementerie if preferred. This renders 
it more suitable to young matrons, and also to matrons still 
young. In Paris ladies of a certain age give the preference 
to a princesse corsage, and more especially to the redingote 
dress, of which I shall take occasion to speak more explicit- 
ly later, 

Though thick and shaggy woollens are so highly favored 
for costumes, there are now in preparation, on the other 
hand, a number of simple but very elegant toilettes of fine 
glossy cloth in light and medium shades, with the addition 
of contrasting velvet or wool velvet. To cite an example, 
here is a costume of fine cloth of light beige-color, the color 
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Fig. 1.—Receprion Dress in Empire Styite.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 






Fig. 2.—Back or REcEPTION 
Dress, Fie. 1. 


of coachmen’s livery. The 
skirt, very close-fitting at the 
top, wide-spreading at the bot- 
tom, is trimmed with merely 
three rows of stitching above 
a piping of sapphire-blue wool 
velvet. The corsage, tight-fit- 
ting front and back, is of the 
sapphire wool velvet, opening 
with broad revers of cloth, 
faced all but a margin with 
blue, on a small V that simnu- 
lates the top of a vest of cloth 
with button-holes and small 
crochet buttons to match. The 
sleeves are cloth, with short 
over-sleeves of blue that disap- 
pear beneath the revers. The 
corsage laps slightly, and 
hooks toward one side. The 
skirt fastens toward the side 
also with large crochet buttons 
that correspond with the small- 
er ones on the vest and sleeves. 
There is no belt, the edge of 
the tight corsage covering the 
skirt band. The same com- 
bination is carried out in ashen 
gray cloth with red velvet or 
wool velvet.. The ribbed and 
other velours are also used in 
combinations with cloth, and 
not necessarily always in col- 
ors to match, as, for instance, 
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Fig. 1.—CLoaK For GIRL FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. XII. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


on an old-blue or migno- 
nette-green cloth red and 
black ribbed or trellised 
velours is used. A cos- 
tume of amethyst cloth 
is thus trimmed with 
trellised velvet in dark 
amethyst on a gold-col- 
ored ground pin-dotted 
in white. A _ scantil 
ruffled bias band of vel- 
vet borders the skirt. 
The corsage, plain at the 
back and with draped 
front, opens on a V of the 
velvet pleated in radia- 
ting pleats to a collar 
that is covered with gold 
passementerie beaded 
with pearl and amethyst 
beads. The girdle is of 
passementerie; velvet 
epaulettes are on the 
cloth sleeves. 

Red and green are very 
fashionable colors this 
season; and complete 
costumes of red cloth 
are in preparation for 
some of our young éé- 
gantes, who will have the 
good taste not to wear 
them out for a walk. 
Some, composed of a 
dress and wrap, are 
trimmed with dark fur; 
others, and none the less 
pretty, are red through- 
out. Among the former 
is one which has a band 
of seal two inches and 
a half deep around the 
demi-trained skirt, and 
another band an inch and 
a half deep around the 
top. The corsage has a 
plain back and a square 





Fig. 3.—Recertion Dress or Strirpep VeLours anD VELVET, 
witH JACKET.—(See Fig. 2, Page 913. ] 
For pattern and description see No, XJ. on pattern-sheet Supplement 





Fig. 2.—Wa xine Dress with Fig. 83.—JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 14 
Coat Bopice. To 16 YEARS OLD. 


For description see pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No. X. on 
Supplement. pattern-sheet Supplement. — 
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Fig. 4.—Back or Reception 
Dress, Fic. 2, Pace 913. 


yoke outlined on the front by 
a narrow band of fur, with an 
edging of fur on the collar 
and sleeves. To complete the 
costume is a triple cape of the 
red cloth bordered with fur, 
a wide hat of light beige felt 
with black plumes with red- 
dish lights, and light beige 
Suéde gloves. Of the second 
variety is a costume of thick 
flannel-like red cloth. The 
skirt, with short round train, 
has a marabout of red silk 
headed by five rows of stitch- 
ing in red silk twist. A mar- 
about headed by two rows of 
stitching edges the jacket cor- 
sage, Which opens on a loose 
red ‘velvet vest, confined by a 
belt of gold and silver passe- 
menterie; the high collar is 
edged with metallic cord. A 
large cape of the red cloth is 
added, with a red velvet col 
lar,and a lining of gold and 
white striped ouatine 

Quatine is a new silk lining, 
which is glossy and fluied on 
the right side and downy on 
the reverse. It is quite ex- 
pensive, being 25 francs a* 
metre in double width. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 








HOUSEHOLD TOPICS. 


\ THILE garbage may have been intelli- 
gently disposed of in the home, there 
are other matters that need as much care in 
winter as in summer. Do not neglect the 
disinfecting of the bath-rooms and closets. 
Remember cold air can contain poison germs, 
especially such mild air as must be maintain- 
ed in bath-rooms to keep the water from 
freezing. Use a solution of copperas, chlo 
ride of lime, or some of the more expensive 
patented disinfectants, if you choose, every 
week as persistently as you do in summer. 
It wil) save illness, perhaps a deeper sorrow. 
Closets and cupboards are apt to become 
close and musty. during the winter, and give 
a stuffy &mell to all their contents, which is 
neither healthful nor agreeable. If the doors 
of closets and cupboards were opened wide 
each morning during the airing of the rooms, 
they too would be freshened and purified 
Few housewives allow discarded clothing 
and furnishings,to accumulate. They have 
learned the wasted labor that this entails, 
the vain efforts to prevent the moth and dust 
which corrupt them. Many have learned to 
distribute the half-worn garments among 
those that are needy from the prudent mo- 
tives of ridding themselves of work. Count- 


less other women, happily, did not wait for | 


the moth to teach them, but gave freely 
from loving hearts that could not bear Lo see 
a garment that was not fulfilling its natural 
destiny 

But besides the outgrown garments, there 
are many other, things that housekeepers 
often let clutter up their homes. There isa 
little tinge of sentiment hanging about the 
faded scarf or tidy—perhaps the memory of 


the hands that Wrought it. It is too shabby 
to be seeu with the newer creations of its | 


kind. It is tucked away in the drawer. So 


it is with the half-soiled ribbons, the worn | 
lace, the fly-specked paper-holder, the bent | 


photogrdph-frame,the cracked cologne-bottle 
lacking 4 stopper, the leaky vase. They are 
to be found on this top shelf, in that cup 
board or drawer, all to be handled over year 
by year and thrust again into a new hiding- 
place 

Save tlfe few things that are really keep- 
sakes or have antiquarian value, but clear 
away the remainder. Give the children the 
bits of ribbon, silk, and lace. They will do 
brave duty on dolly’s clothes. Give discard 
ed ornaments and toilet trifles to those that 
have none. There are plenty of such people 
everywhere who will enjoy finery that is 
passé to you. When everything has been 
given away that has any use, resolutely con- 
sign the remainder to the rag-bag, the juvk- 
man's cart, and the village dump 

Aones BarLey ORMSBEE. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
eaccese. It sovthes the child, softens the yume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Svid by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottie.—[{ Ade.) 


GOOD COOKING 
Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 
ways insure g: od custards, puddings, sauces, etc., use 
Gall Borden * Eagle” Brand Coudeased Milk. Direc- 
tions on the label. Sold by your grocer and drug- 
gist.—(Adv.) 


DORFLINGERS AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown in every requisite for the table, and in bexa- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genuine 
pec ee have trade-mark label. ©. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York.—[{Adve.) 


Counets.6 Bexnzoin Coswerio Soar. Prevents all 
dryness aud roughness of the skin.—[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Barer & Co.’s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble, 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and,is therefore far more 
ecouomical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 







HARPER'S BAZAR 
| | FAST 
COLORS. 










A cream-of-tartar baking powder. CALICO. 


Highest of all in leavening strength. lean 
— Latest United States Government 


Food Report. ASK FOR 

Royal Baking Powder Co., THE NEW 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 

re STYLE OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
Printed Fabrics. 





"AN EL aaa TOILET. LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. . 


sola Dealers 
Address Dr. Lr Wr LYON BO Mnihen Pa RS: 

















DECAY OF THE TEETH 


arises from various causes, but principally it may be 
attributed to early neglect or the indiscriminate use of 
tooth powders and pastes which give a momentary 
whiteness to the teeth while they corrode the enamel. 
The timely use of that delicate aromatic tooth-wash, 


FRACRANT 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal 
rises reaert era 


and receive & cake by =. 


| JAS. 8. KIRK & CO., Chi S O Z O D Oo N T 


cago. 
Roulety Wales) con Saont WEEE co avons senting Us will speedily arrest the progress of decay, harden the 
ees an gums, and impart a delightful fragrance tg the breath. 
| The formula of Sozodont includes only botanic ingredients, and it contains only the 
purest and most salutary of these. 




















— HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED — 
"ig hasta 
Children, Ohatbox de. 

Work ard Woman's Pleasure, reated by auch fl 


writers as MARION HARLAND, ABBIE M. 
GANNETT, Lucy C. LiLLiz, MARY Lowe | 
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| Lae" DICKINSON, CORA STUART WHEELER, 
| LANE’S MEDIGINE | | Min A Drsison, Many err Daas 
















and $1.80 “ Ye Eviza R. PARKER, ALICE CHITTENDEN, 
| rs males sea your AL, rine Bessie CHANDLER, and many others. Ev- 4 
am’ thy ne meves ete cock . epartment in charge a ia | 
healthy, thie Harper's editor. Every article contribu ex- 
| to address _ ORATOR m F Wodpw ak AnD, Le Ror, ee” i essly for The Housewife by the best | > 
| . Ee to | 
Sf. long 33 in. wide. 50 Cents a Year. 5 Conte 0 Copy. y 
| cena rae ag 
E . 
| A oF Grey. Butabte for any $12,500.00 Mut *betFis 
og hed gary _? : will be in December. | k 
3 Moth Sent C, O, <j 
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|  iaruent phos saa eas 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER, ee 


5 monins FREE! 3} 
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Our illustrated beok on 
> and Cur- 
- . aten, Gon €0., 61 Warren St., NEW YORK CITY. | 
DITMAN’S SEA SALT. Z a 
For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. | ul " : 


A loxury for its exhilarating influence, and a re- 
| medial agent in Debility, Languor, Rheumatism, and 
| Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and Nasal 
Catarrh, Purified and entirely freed of all organic 
impurities. Send for Cirewlar. 


A. J. DITMAN, 


Broadwny, cor. Barclay Street, New York. 


oe TARE 2 1, OOO BEAUTIFUL 
YOUNG GIRLS 
; And Fe. consider that of this large number 7,000 will, accord- 
ing to aoe oy Die of a P 4 
One-third o e human race dics 0 onsumption ; ‘acts, " 
eye ps 
doing much now. stan ing 0 a “Hy og 
reventive nts. It removes impurities, makes bright, eet Vv 
a) health giving blood, heals ulcerated lungs, strengthens the res- CANC ERWEAE ERGAIER 


WHERE WE HAVE HAD THE F 











PERSONAL BEAUTY 
















piratory system, and makes iron nerves. E OPPORTUNITY FOR PIREATMENT. Refer. 
: Generous breathers of pure air are useful people, hee cnces ond comaiats linderman tres ‘ 
Ah peaihy ' ; AERATES OXYGEN | inspires voice, and brightens | THE IRE HILLS A NCE R 
Its = and testimonials justify gvery claim made. SANATORIUM., 
Ite history is in y marvelous. for pamphlet. ORS.W. /:£. BROWN & SON, NORTH | ADAMS, MASS. 


Treatment sufficient for the Winter, $3. Inhaler, 50c. extra. wo! 


“foreseen = | Harper's Catalogue, 
AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND SA Bananas. N. H. 
See Sn ye Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 








dexed, will be sent by mail d- 
| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. picrmpte ie: 7m i Ml & 
922 od 
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LYONS SILKS. 


Taffetas and Surah Plaids, Brocaded 
Satins, Ombre and Figured Silks, Motre 
Antique, Striped, Figured, and Chame- 
leon Effects, 


SILK-AND- Wool FABRICS. 


Vrille, Nicoise, Ondine, Veloutine, and 
Bengaline in new and effective com- 
binations,and plain glace and chameleon 
colorings. White Satin, Moirc Autique, 
Faille, and Veloutine, for Wedding 
Gowns, Striped Silks for Bridesmaids’ 
Dresses. 


Droadway A KS 19th ot. 


NEW 3 CITY. 


THE HOLMES Co. 
Patent Union Under-Garments 


ARE 


Perfection in fit, and unlike 
any other garmeut, as shown 








interest are delineated. 


the best-fitting garment ? is 
easily answered by the great 
success we have made with 
our two patents, which are 
endorsed by thon<ands of so- 
ciety ladies as the best and 
most perfect fitting un- 
der-garment made. 

None genuine anless mark- 
ed inside sateen lining 


“THE HOLMES CO.” 


See our new Catalogue, with 
full descriptions of our new 
Patents, and important facts 
connected with them, un- 
known to Ladies not acquaint- 
ed with our Garments, which 
would be useful to any who 


intend to buy Union Under- 
Garments. Any one who will 
take the trouble to see for 
herself will buy no others. 


If our garments are not 


rend stamp direct to us and 
we will send swatches and 
self- measurement blank to 
any part of the world. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


THE HOLMES CoO., 
109 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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—SILENCE CLOTH.— 


A necessity in connection with Table Linen has 
been an intermediary pad to be arranged between the 
linen and table board. The introduction of this 
table-pad is recognized as filling a long-felt want. 

Unlike canton-flannel table-covers, it will not ad- 
here to burnished dining-boards. Is of neatly quilted 
bleached muslin, dded w ith white wadding,and well 
bound, isadaptable for use in private houses and hotels. 

Regular sizes as follows: Widths, 54, 63, 68 inches; 
Lengths, 63, 72, 81, 90, 99, to8 inches. For sale at 
all minent dry-goods houses. Catalogue and 
further information may be had from the 

EXCELSIOR QU oe 2% 
Cor. Laight & V Sts., N. ¥. City. 
























“MRS. SARAH I SOHAOK’S 
DRESS~- REFORM 
Abdominal and Hose Supporter. 


Corpulent figures reduced and made shapely 
in from three to six months. By wearing this 


oa r women need no longer suffer from 
weakness of their sex. For circulars and in- 
formation enclose two-ceut stamp. Agents 


wanted. Address 
EARL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Room 12, 231 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, I. 


GAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YoU Do if FOR THE MONKEY. 


"THE NEw NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN POR WOMEN. 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet | 
designing, — — a vert oy mo of. the ARCHITECTURAL 


WesAsTetan ‘atalogue free. ¥ or further information 
apply to Miss ‘oom Pownn, Sec'y, 200 W.a3d St.,N.¥. 


by cut, in which the puints of | 


The question, Who makes | 


found at your best stores, | 


PO a eT eee eee 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


CASH’S 
CAMBRIC 
FRILLINGS 


For trimming Ladies’ and Children’s 
Underwear, also for Pillow Cases, Sheets, 
and American Spreads, etc. 


The « BROADWAY” Pattern. 


Widths from }¢ inch up to 3 inches. 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 





SEND FOR 
NEW ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BOOK 
| (Showing other designs and containing | 





woven samples of materia!) 
FREE BY MAIL. Address 
| J & J. CASH, 92 GREENE sT., N.Y. 


| BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


| 72 in.,White and Cream ; 5% in., Blne, Gold, Tan, Olive. 








| BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
| REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. | 


| Samples sent on application, 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 








Remarkable Values in 
DRESS GOODS. 


Have just placed on sale 2,500 yards 
French Moire Armure, a new all-wool 
fabric, of very rich appearance, imported 
to sell at $1.25 per yard, now marked 75c. 
per yard, width 42 inches. 

Fine Whip-Cords, cloth-finished Hen- 
riettas and Chevron Diagonal, at 75c. per 


Over sixty varieties of Cheviots, Stripes, 
Plaids, and Mixtures, at 50c. per yard. 

Samples of the above will be sent to in- | 
tending purchasers on application. 

Ladies shopping in our store should visit | 
the popular Basement Departments, where | 
| genuine bargains may be secured, special | 
| lines of Dress Goods and Silks being offered | 
| daily. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and I 1th St., 
New York. 








I ADIES who will do writing for me at home will 
4 make good wages. Reply with addressed, stamp- 

ed envelope, Miss MARY STANTON, South Bend, 
| Ind., Proprietor Famous Lotus Bloom, for Complexion. 





Haviland China 


1S MARKED 





Se 
ON WHITE WARE 








ee 


ON DECORATED WARE 


glands 
oF Limoges * Co 





IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 





A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


the phenomenal 


On 





in America, contain innuendoes against it, and appeal to the authority of 
Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at University College, London, 
Author of the Standard * Sent? Therapeutics.” 
w 


This eminent physician ACTUALL 
Professor ATTFiELD and others, I am satisfied ‘that Messrs. 


“From the careful analyses of 


rites as follows :— 


Van Hovren’s Cocoa is in no way aa to health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious 


- other Cocoas.—It is certainly 


ing on 


false reflection on 








Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


ure” and highly digestibie. 
uotations in certain edvertiemannets from my book on Therapeutics are quite mislead- 

g and cannot possibly apply to Van HovTen’ s Cocoa.’ 
4 Hovren’s Cocoa és thus effectually repelled and t the very au- 
Pr. £, cited to injure it, has thereby been prompted to give it a very 














PRIESTLEY’S 


Priestley Cloths the Styles and Novelties of 


BLACK DRESS COODS. 


In addition to a complete line of Silkk-Warp Henriettas and other sta 
the 


~ Dress Goods, you will find in the 
Season, including Matelass¢, Moiré, and Swivel 


Lutest 
effecta,Crystals, Poplins,Crépons, Storm Serges, Craveneties, etc. SATISFACTORY WEAR oe=>. 


Rach piece is stam 
(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters, Without th 
They are for sale —— principal dealers throng! 
McCreery & Co., Stern Bros., Simpson, Crawford & 











every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ n: 
_4 stamp the 


are not 
rout the Un Rea St States, and in New York City by 3 
mpson, H.C. F. Koch & Co., Lord & Taylor, an: 
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QUARANTEED TO «4, 
o WEAR A LIFETIME. “% 





THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


<n 
2 OLD BLEACH" 
noe LINEN 00,, *:22 


* RANDALSTOWN, 
‘fo  RELAND. | Re 


= ~= "OLD BLEACH” == “hy 








ae 9 — a 49.0 hy 
2%, 
ey, All First-Class Retailers. % 
Pas % 
% WHOLESALE BRANOH, o, 
% GEORGE RIGGS, % 


99 FRANKLIN ST., New York. 


1892, In Hvery 
Variety. 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





| JAROS| HYCIENIC 


UNDERWEAR 


MEN WOMEN é & CHILDREN. 


NON-SHRINKABLE—NON-IRRITATING. 
A PROTECTOR AGAINST 
COLD AS WEiL AS HEAT. 
Mrs. PEARY. the fret AMERICAN 


NORTH POLE, 


v and the entire Arctic Bxp ition under 
Lieut. PEARY, U. 8. N., is provided 
with this WEAR. 
Dr. M. L. foams $0 SEDSA Ber, ere 
SYRIA, wear ‘hese in the TROPICS 


goods 
{Solo ON ITS. MERITS. 


MENTION THIS PUBLICATION. 


JAROS HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR CO,, 831 Broadway, WN. Y, 


FIr.OORS. 


All kinds of HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
plain and ornamental, thick and thin. End. 
wood Mosaic, Parquetry, Wood - Carpet. 
Brushes and Wax for polishing floors. 
Write for circular “On Care of 
 Ngeegg Floors.” Catalogues 


17 HEBARD STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
315 FIFTH AVENUE, WN. Y. CITY. 


8th Edition, id for N (or HAT 
THE HUMA ATR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, N he Remedy. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R.A. 8. 
P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch 8St., Philada., Pa. 
“ “ Bvery one should read this little b book.”- "Athenaeum, 
















lesson @ cts, 


BRYANT NTE cine eae Buffalo, N.¥. 




















































































































































































































A HAPPY OUTLOOK. 


NEWLY MADE BRIDE. “MAMMA SAYS SHE DOES NOT THINK WE WILL EVER QUARREL 


SHE AND PAPA DO 
GROOM. “NEVER, DEAREST." 


NEWLY MADE BRIDE. “No; SME SAYS YOU WILL BE MUCH EASIER TO 





MANAGE THAN PAPA 


THE BEST STORY. 


We were discussing the wonderfully short 
time in which avery love dreumery dream = be dream- 


ed adh deened wn dim good or- 
ae ny mee KY 

The Ey cael dad wasted off the cnitant 

» chestnut of the philosopher who ac- 

tally tipped over a smal! water-bottle just 

o he dropped and after dreaming a 


forty-cight-colamn noupareil ee awoke to 
find the water not yet al! ron out. 

I had famous story of the man who 
was overcome slumber a = the clock was 





dream that it oa him halt of th the next day to 
tell to his janior clerk, who couldn't get away, 


wes — to hear the last three of the twelve 7 


"Cooper had sat me § listening ; bat now he 
up manfully, with a look of desper- 
ate resolve he began: 

“I had an even more wonderful experience 
than oom yee have been ee gentlemen, 


myself. been ont interviewing strikers, 
and when I got into the office, and in 
pete yy ey: + pect fp mmller y I 
came over here to my and di into 


cushion. 1 straightway began todream. I jived a 
whole p pampe » from a little babe to old age. Every 
step of my education, every difficult lesson, was re- 
viewed in detail, even to intricate geometrical prob- 
Jems. Tfell in love, courted and married three dif- 
ferent gitle, committed a murder, lived through ev- 
ery incident of along trial, ang served a sentence of 
twenty years, every day of which was distinct and 
full of minate incidents of prison life. Sailed ona 
three years’ Mr dng around the world, and in the 
Jast. month of ast year was wrecked on a devert 
island; captured by cannibals; nearly crushed by 
4 boa-constrictor, reacued by the Russians, only to 
be sentenced to Siberia, from which | escaped and 
wandered through the arctic regions for mouths. 
Did splendid work as reporter on a morning news- 

paper for several years, and the city editor was just 
about to make me his assistant, when I enuddenly 
awoke. Some one had placed a pin in that chair, 
and I had dreamed that entire dream between the 
mothent when | started to sit down and when I 
strack that pin.” 

And the city editor and I arose, put on our coats 

in beafen silence, and went home ‘to bed. 
Cuanics Newton Hoop. 


— >—__—_ 


“Say, Seward,” “yelled” the = of Parragut 
across Madison Square the other night, “ why don't 
you give up your chair to the aly? Don’t you 
think she is tired ? 

“ What lady?” asked the bronze Seward, inno- 
cently. 

° Libett »" roared Farragut. “ She's been stand- 
ing ever nce she came over.” 








There was a small youngster said “ lli! 
Tm simply in love wie this pie.” 
“Me too,” said his steed. 
“"Tis hard Inck indeed 
To sit here as piebald as L” 





HIS HOPES DASHED. 


Tar Wipowee (coldly). “80 you wish to marry 
that Van Rentearelow girl 
ae (timidly). “Yes, sir; if you have no ob- 


Tus Wiwowrs. “ Well, I have.” 

Hig Bow. “ She is beautiful.” 

Tue Wwower. “1 know that.” 

His Son. * She is very rich.” 

— Wiwowrs. “ Are you absolutely sure about 


J 
“ths Son (much encouraged). “Absolutely sure, 


Tur Wivowre. “Then I'll marry her myself, by 
Jingo!” 
THE PERJURY OF A REJECTED LOVER. 


When I was twenty-one, I swore, 
If I should ever wed, 

The maiden that I should adore 
Should have a classic head ; 

Should have a form quite Junoesque ; 
A manner full of grace; 

A wealth of birsute picturesque 
Above a piquant face. 





But I, alas! am perjured, for 
I've wed a dumpy iass 

I much despised in days of yore, 
Of quite the plainest clase; 

use each maiden of my dream, 

Whose favor I did seek, 

Was so op unto my scheme 
I married Jane in pique. 




















A TRAGIC ERROR. 


CHOLLIE. “Twere sane tue RieeLes Giants. Let's CHOLLIE. “AS, THERE, DEAH GIRLS, DON'T RUN 8O AW- 
CATCH OL? WITH THEM AND HAVE A LITTLE TALK.” FULLY.” 
GUSSLE. “ AN! YES, INDEED. 






























OCUOLLIE. “ttt!” 
GUSSIE. erry” 


A BOOMERANG. 

“T am pot worthy of you, Mand Iam not all I should be. I have 
not made the most of my opportunities. But llove you. Will you be 
mine 7” 

* Acting upon your advice, my dear George,” returned the fair young 
girl,“ Iam constrained to say no. | must have a man who is worthy 
of me.” 





> _ | i N HHH 
A young miss of eight sammers was asked about her brother, who was : | 4 : } iif 
il! with the fever. The doctor had taken his te mperature just before she - iii] i {fi Hit j | ie 
left home, and found that his fever was not nearly so high / f Veidiel 
‘Oh, brother Frank's better,” she answered the questioner. “The 
doctor took his diameter this morning, an’ it's much smaller.” 
——— 


*“ Is my son thorough in his school-work, Mr. Pedagog ?” asked Bosby- 








shell 

* Yea, he is,” sak? the teacher. *‘ He shows a tendency to go to the 
bottom of everything. Ithink he wil) be foot of bis class in a few days.” 

: - > -— 

“ Papa,” said little Jack, as he watched his father smoking, “do you 
hke the taste of smoke 7” 

* Yes, very much,” sald the emoker. 

“Then why do you blow it out of your mouth instead of keeping it 
there 7” asked Jack aa bad 


Mus. A. “ Why, my dear Mrs. B., I.was just on my way to call ypon 


Mus. B..“ And I to call upon you. 

Mes. A. “ How eingular!” 

Mas. 3. “* Yes. Suppose we cxchange cards, and save us both a great 
deal of truabie tT 





> 


“Ah. me!” sighed the youthful raymer. “I wish I had written the 
*Idyls of the King.’” 

“Tw giad you didn’t,” said Cynicus. “ If you had, they wouldn't have 
been worth a rap.” 





PARENTAL JOYS. 
AUTUMN LEAVES. TOM. “OM, MAMMA, PAPA’S GONE AND HID SOMEWHERE, LET'S SEE IF YOU CAN FIND HIM.” 
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THE CHILDREN OF GEORGE III. 
See illustration on page 9%4. 


fn portraits are those of Princess Mary, 
born in 1776, afterwards Duchess of 
Gloucester. She is represented in a yellow 
and white dress, with a tambourire in her 
left hand, and drawing with her right hand 
a little carriage in which her two sisters are 
seated. The Princess Sophia, who was born 
in 1777 and died in 1848, holds her younger 
sister’s right hand, and has an umbrella in 
her left. The Princess Amelia, the King's 
youngest and favorite child, who was born 
in 1788 and died in 1810, is painted i in a white 
‘frock and blue sash. In the distance is a 
view of Windsor. The picture is considered 
to be one of Copley’s finest in arrangement 
and color, and is now in her Majesty’s collec- 
tion at Buckingham Palace. 


SEASONABLE RECIPES. 


To Preserve Siberian Crab- Applea.—Gather 
them just before they are fully ri Put a 
quantity of them into a pan of boiling water, 
and barely scald them. As soon as one of 
the skins begins to crack, remove them from 
the fire, and strain them through an earthen- 
ware colander; they may then be very easily 
peeled. In the mean time make a thin sy Fup, 
and having peeled the apples, place them in 
ar and pour the syrup over them boiling 

ot. As they rise to the surface, they must 
be pushed back, so as to keep them all under 
the syrup. Let them remain uncovered till 
the following day, when they must agatn all 
be poured out into the colander, placing the 
syrup in the stewpan with more sugar, to in- 
sure its being thick. Boil and skim it well; 
return the fruit to the jars, and again pour 
over it the hot syrup. Let the apples still 
remain only lightly covered; and the next 
day, if the fruit seems soft enough, and the 
syrup sufficiently rich and clear, they may 
be considered finished, and tied up close for 
the store-closet. If not tender and clear, re- 
peat the process for the third time. 

About a week after they have been put 
away it is well to examine them, and should 
they show any signs of fermentation, the 

rup must again be boiled down as before. 
The core is never removed from Siberian 
crab-apples; it has in itself a most delicate 
flavor, which improves the whole preserve. 

For Mixing Mustard.—Three teaspoonfuls 
of good mustard, 1 teaspoonful of salt, half 
a tablespoonful of black pepper, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of brown sugar rolled fine. Mix with 
hot vinegar a little at a time until you get 
the desired consistency. 

The flavor improves after the mustard has 
been mixed a day or two. 

Baked Tomatoes.—After removing the skin 
from a quart of ripe tomatoes, slice them 
into pieces three-quarters of an inch thick, 
and put a layer on the bottom of a buttered 
dish, upon which sprinkle a thick layer of 
bread-crumbs, then a few bits of butter, a 
little pepper and salt, and half a teacupful of 
brown sugar. Now put another layer of to- 
matoes, which must be covered the same 
way with bread-crumbs and seasoning, until 
the dish is full. Remember to strew thickly 
with bread-crumbs on top. Put the dish in 
the oven, and bake until nicely browned but 
not burnt. 

To Bake Tomatoes in Another Way.—Fil 
a baking dish with ripe tomatoes of large 
size. Round out a hole in the centre of 
each. -Fill these with a stuffing made of 
bread-crumbs thickly strewn with sugar, 
pepper, and salt, to which a fair proportion 
of butter is allowed. Put a teacupful of 
water in the dish to keep them from burn- 
ing, and set in rhe oven to bake until brown. 

This dish may be varied by having the 
hollow space in the tomato filled with some 
kind of cold meat minced very fine and 
nicely seasoned, 

To Broil Tomatoes. — Wipe smooth, ripe to- 
matoes, and set on the gridiron over bright 
coals. When one side is cooked, turn over 
the other, and when heated through and 
through take to the table, 

For seasoning they may be sprinkled with 
pepper and salt, but sugar cannot be added 
until the tomatoes are dished, because it 
would make them burn. Such dishes are 
best made out of the fine new varities of the 
fruit recently introdueed by enterprising 
gardeners, such as the “*Trophy” or the 
** Ponderosa.” The flesh is much firmer than 
that of the old sorts, and the seeds also few- 
er and smaller. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Extract of BEEF. 


ALL coop CoO COOKS 


The Year Mound. 


tor Covk Book avowiag tise ot ARMOUR'S 


EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. M 


FINELY FLAVORED BREAD. 


W HAT is it that produces the best flavor 
in bread? Of course no one puts into 
dough vn soruite essence which gives the 
desi The flour itself cannot be said 
to give oo ‘taste to the bread, provided it is 

sound flour, and therefore we must look for 
it elsewhere. It is to be found in the leaven- 
ing agent: be it yeast or | cking powder, it 
is this that has most to do with the problem 
of how to make the sweetest and most tooth- 
some bread, eake, muffins, etc. 

When yeast is ‘used the bread often has a 
sour taste, coming from decomposition, es- 
pecially if the yeast be too rank or has been 
allowed to work too much in the dough, 
whereby there is caused destruction of the 

luten and nutritious qualities of the flour. 
Feast i is itself a ferment that transforms and 
rots the flour in order to produce the car- 
bonic-acid gas which makes the dough por- 
ous, so that if the yeast has not been proper- 
ly treated or the mass of dough has been too 
much transformed by the yeast it results in 
oe taste and quality in the bread. 

n respect to baking powders, they are of 
many kinds and give various results accord- 
ing to the materials of which they are com- 
posed and according to the perfection of 
their manufacture. For instance, when a 
baking powder is used which contains alum, 
the bread or biscuit will frequently have a 
bitter taste. If a pure cream-of-tartar bak- 
ing powder is u the result will be better; 
and if the elements of a cream-of-tartar pow- 
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Spring time is Daisy time, 
Nice things come together ; 

Summer time is Rose time, 
Fair and golden weather; 


Autumn time is frost time, 
Porest wees a-Baming : 


Always in your dear home nest 
Have the bright sunshine ? 


And find without a doubt, 
Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 
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der are so adjusted that each ingredient has 
its counterpart in exact equivalents, then we 
may expect not only the most wholesome, 
but the sweetest and most delicious bread. 
There is no baking powder which produces 
such sweet and tasteful food as the Royal 
Baking Powder. One of the greatest of the 
claims of the manufacturers of this powder 
is that it leavens without fermentation or 
decomposition, and that its constituents are 
used in exact equivalents, whereby a per- | 
fectly neutral result is obtained, which in- 
variably guarantees that particular and pe- 
culiar flavor in bread so much desired and 
appreciated by all. In fact, the oldest pa- 
trons of this powder declare that they get 
not only a superlative lightness of the bread, 
but that the biscuit, cakes, muffins, etc., 
never taste quite so sweet or so good as w hen 
yd are raised by the Royal Baking Powder. 
his comes from the perfectly uniform com- 
bination of the best and purest materials, as 
has been shown by the recent examinations 
made by both the United States and the Ca- 
nadian governments, which reveal the fact 
beyond a question that the Royal Baking 
Powder is not only the most scientifically 
compounded of any in the market, but that 
it is peculivriy adapted for the purpose of 
making bread or other food of the most de- 
licious flavor. 
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‘*That Excellent Antiseptic.’’"— Medical Chronicle, Baltimore. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


“In which the well-known soothing and healing properties of Pine-tar are skilfully combined 
with Vegetable Oils and Glycerine.” —Medical Times, New York. 

“Is exceedingly smooth and agreeable to the skin, and a valuable remedy in skin diseases.’ 
Dr. D. G. BRintTON, Medical and Surgical Reporter, Phila. 

“The hands are frequently the carriers of contagion. The use of 
Packer's Tar Soap will remove septic matter and maintain the softness 
and tone of the skin.” — Therapeutic Analyst. ° 
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Sample can mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
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Continued from page 914.) 


the moonlit deck, Lis hands clasped behind him, the fingers 
clinched. 

‘*No, no.” he said, in answer to a suggestion that he 
might come away aft to our accustomed retreat why 


should I inflict my troubles upon you and your companions? 
You are away on a voyage of amusement and rest; why 
should you have other people's cares thrust on you?” 

He hesitated for a moment. It was evident that all the 
same he wanted to speak—that he had something to com 
municate. Then he said, almost hurriedly 

“IT am afraid I have wrought sietiel—-ond irreparable 
mischief—and I don’t know what to think of it yet. And it 
was none of my seeking, either. I did not wish to interfere; 
I wanted rather to shut my eyes @ little, and trust that every- 
thing would go on well jut he came to me— Hitrovo 
came to me—and reopened that subject, pressing for infor 
mation, and yet with a carelessness that seemed to say, ‘Oh, 
don’t imagine I am a fortune-hunter, I am not a fortune- 
hunter at all; only, before I marry, I must know that it is 
going to be worth my while.’ And I confess 1 grew indig- 
nant. Iam afraid | lost my temper. Why, the shameless- 
ness of it all seemed an insult—to Amélie, It is quite true 
that nearly everybody had gone below to get ready for din 
ner, and there were few people on deck; but the Captain 
had just come out of his cabin, and he was talking to Lady 
Cameron. I believe they could have overheard Hitrovo if 
they had chosen to listen. Or perhaps I was nervously 
anxious that he should not be overheard. At all events, I 
had to ask him to come aside, and he appeared to take the 
whole situation so coolly. Well, I'm afraid I lost my tem- 
per, and said things I ouglit not jo have said. I said that if 
this mercenary. talk of his was all a pretence, it was a poor 
kind of affectation. Then I told-im plainly that he seemed 
entirely to over-estimate the amount of Amélie’s fortune; 
and not only so, but that it was perfectly certain her uncle, 
the chief trustee, would take care it was kept entirely within 
her own control. There | was wrong i had no right to 
say that. When he asked me to give him some idea as to 
what property there would be, perhaps I was entitled to tell 
him that it would certainly be a great deal smaller than he 
seemed to expect; for that I knew; that was within my own 
knowledge. But I had no right to speak of the disposal of 
her fortune.” 

“Surely you said nothing that was not perfectly obvious 
to anybody possessed of common-sense, He must have 
known that the money would be.settled on herself. Well, 
how did he take the information—if it was information?” 

‘*Oh, he hum’d and ha’d, and twisted a deck-chair about 
—rather like a spoilt child. And then he said a few words, 
coolly and carelessly, as if the whole affair were of very little 
moment to him, and then he went away. -I cannot make 
him out at all.” 

“But don't you think that plain speaking of yours will 
have done him good— will have made him a little bit 
ashamed?” 

‘‘I should not have done it; I should not have done it,” 
he said, almost to himself; and his face seemed careworn in 


“AU REVOIR, THEN, IF IT MUST BE, AND BON VOYAGE.” 


this wan light. ‘‘ The risks are too serious. The conse- 
quences of a false step now—of mistaken interference — 
might be too dreadful to think of. What I know is,” he 
continued, presently, ‘‘ that the little I have made by my 
painting is not much of a fortune, but if it were ten times as 
great, 1 would gladly take it to him, every cent, and say, 
‘Let this go towards your fine entertainments in Vienna; 
but don’t touch Amélie’s money, and don't let her think that 
money had anything to do with her marriage.’” 

‘It isn’t the first time a woman has thrown over a good 
friend for a bad husband.” 

‘* You must not think of sucha thing!” he exclaimed, in 
great agitation. “Thére cannot be anything of the kind in 
this case—not at all! I tell you I exaggerate trifles where 
she is concerned; you must not mind half what I say; rather 
look at her—look at ber splendid courage and nerve—do 
you think she is not capable of seeing clearly enough? Oh, 
you will see that everything will go right!” he continued, 
with a sort of doggedness. ‘‘ Why, if you only think of it, 
that very frankness of his, though it may startle you at the 
time, is a good deal wholesomer than concealment. If he 
were marrying merely for money, he would conceal it—of 
course he would! And do you think Amélie does not know 
and understand what he is? and she has faith in him, or she 
would not entrust her life to him.” 

He bad forced himself into something of cheerfulness; the 
haunted look had in a measure left his face; and iu the end 
he was persuaded to come aft to those friends who were 
awaiting him. But the two women scrupulously forbore 
from making any reference to Amélie Dumaresq; and he 
also maintained silence. The talk was about quite indif- 
ferent matters; sometimes there was a paemenadiog of the 
deck, with a glance outward on the waves lapping in the 
moonlight; and sometimes there was a pause at the top of 
the companionway, to listen to the rehearsal going on in 
the saloon. 

That night a puff of wind came blowing down from the 
Adriatic, and the Orotania rolled a ae bit; nothing to 
speak of, and yet almost a novel experience. Next morning, 
again, brought us something still more unexpected. -A dark 
cloud crept stealthily into the brilliancy of the day; it in- 
creased in gloom; there were a few splinterings of pink 
flame ; and then—the wonder of it!—actually rain! Yes, rain 
that came down in silver-gray sheets, hammering on the awn- 
ings, and hissing and seething on the decks; the strangest 
sound it was; it seemed to bring back far other times and 
places. And then it gradually ceased; the day widened and 
cleared; and around us once more we had the familiar fea- 
tures as of old—a sky of pale ethereal purple, a sea of blue, 
almost aggressive in its strength, with diamond-gleams of 
sunlight from every crest and angle of the restless waves. 
Very lonely these waters seemed to be—yet not uncheerful. 

During the afternoon we discovered that Mrs. Du 
had grown somewhat concerned about the part her daughter 
might possibly take in‘the proceedings of the evening. 

** Has she told you?” the mother asked, covertly, of Mrs. 
Threepenny-bit. ‘She is so headstrong and daring; you 
never can guess what she is going to do; and, indeed, if it 
is something hess) —-eoensthing calculated to shock people, 
she likes that all the better—” 
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**But you don't expect her to unfurl the Russian flag or 
do anything of that kind?” the other said, smiling. ‘* We 
are no longer in a Russian port. No, no, Mrs. Dumaresq, 
do not be afraid; Amélie says she has performed her share 
in beating up recruits; she means to remain with us-among 
the. audience; she has no mischief in her mind, you may 
depend on it.” 

** But she does things so unexpectedly,” the mother rejoin- 
ed, with doubt-lingering in her voice. ‘‘ And she is so ab- 
solutely defiant of public opinion.... She is going to sit 
with ug at our wun table?” 

**So she says. It seems the chief difficulty has been that 
there were really too many volunteers. Apparently shyness 
has worn off. All kinds of undiscovered musicians have 
been coming forward to get a place in the programme; and 
I doubt whether Amélie will be called upon to do anything 
at all.” 


“*T am glad of that—I am glad of that,” she murmured,” 


with a sigh of relief. “It is so dreadful to have a young 
girl talked about, and Amélie is so ungovernable.” 

A little later on, as certain of us were standing talking to- 
gether, Amélie Dumaresq came along, and said, in her frank, 
impetuous way, 

**T wish one of you would do me a favor.” 

“ Yes?” 

“ That is a very pretty custom they have at some of the 
tables of asking a friend from another table to dine with 
them. We never have any visitors at our table, except at 
lunch-time. Now will you ask Mr. Hitrovo to dive with us 
to-night? Mamma is so timid about upsetting arrangements; 
but how can there be any difficulty?” 

Well, there was no difficulty, for we got the Baby to go 
and sit next Miss Penguin, and as Julian Verrinder had his 
place at that table, she was very well content; while the 
young Russian came an her vacant seat. We noticed 
nothing. particular about his manner; in truth, he was not 
in the habit of asserting himself much in any way. For 
one thing, he certainly paid no special attention to the young 
lady to whom we understood he was engaged. He talk 
mostly; and in an indolent kind of fashion, to Mrs. Three- 
penny-bit—about driving and what-not. But at a certain 
point during the dinner, Amélie, with her fingers on the stem 
of her wine-glass, said, 

‘* Ernest, don’t you think we ought to wish our guest bon 


ange?” 
ey olfenberg looked startled. 

“Oh, don’t you know?” she continued, lightly. ‘ He 
thinks it very likely he may have news to-morrow at Malta 
that may cal] him away from the ship; there is a line of 
steamers ftom Malta to Marseilles, and that is how he thinks 
of going. | Well, if it must be, it must.” 

She turned to Hitrovo,and regarded him with smiling eyes. 

“ Au revoir, then, if it must be, and bon voyage.” And 
therewith she raised her glass and sipped a little of the wine, 
still with her eyes fixed pleasantly on his. 

But a agp sat silent and quite pale, not daring to 
speak. He even forgot the formal raising of his glass. He 
seemed at once astounded and dismayed, and yet fearful of 
betraying himself by word or sign. 


(To Bz conTiINUED.) 
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CONVERSATION. 
hed a brilliant woman at a large 


“OM com 


und go” reception during the 
last winter yh, if I could but get away 
from all this chatter and enjoy a conversa 
tior It seems to me that every day we have 


rfeit of chatter, spiced once in a whik 
chat, but never any conversation 


pt, indeed, at our club.” 

Beit isked to define the three terms as 
hi sel them, she said: ‘‘ Cliatter is all this 
noise around us. Listen.” We listened, and 
t y the sound was like nothing so much as 
th ud, persistent clamor of the blackbird 


entions which assemble in the groves at 


time of the swelling buds—confused, in 

slate, harsh, discordant. ‘‘ Now that, 
our friend proceeded, ‘is literally chatter 
You and I, off in this corner by ourselves, 
are having a little chat; that is, talk—idle, 
perhaps, but still talk; something compre 
hensible and human. Conversation is, to my 
m s far higher thing. It is the medium 


by which we exchange processes of thought 
getting and giving ideas in the most rapid 
and effective way. It is a mental friction 
by which rough ideas are polished into sym 


me 
fired 
hat sort of talk,” broke in a mutual 
friend. with the slightest trace of sarcasm in 
his intonation, “is apt to degenerate into 
monologue, and become a species of social 
deapotism, like Dr. Johnson's.’ 
1 lady smiled as she accepted the state- 
m¢ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ Dr. Johnson was 
1 conversational despot, and those who pre 


ferred liberty and chatter fled from his pres 

but his society was eagerly sought by 
rightest men and women of his age, 
igh whom his rich, fructifying thoughts 
as the electric 


ence 
thro 
flow down even to our day, 
current flows through its conducting me 
ms. Lord Macaulay himself another 
conversational despot of wonderful powers— 
ys that the influence exercised by John- 
yn's conversation directly upon those with 


whom he lived, and indirectly upon the whole 


try, and smouldeting trains of thought are 





literary world, was altogether without a 
parallel | 

rue conversation is a polite art,” said 
the gentleman who had joined us 

Yes,” admitted the first speaker, ‘‘ but 
the ‘art of conversation’ is a term I dislike | 
to use, because it is somewhat misleading, art 
and artifice being to many persons synony 
mous when so applied. Yet there is no ex- 


pression that will take its place. Conversa 
tion is as truly an art as are painting and 
music. The savage has no more conception 
of first than of the other two. For the 
study of this art there are many more facili- 
ties than for that of other arts. We cannot 
carry our pianos and paint-brushes about 
wherever we go, but whenever or wherever 
two cultivated persons may meet, there they 
can practise their art, giving and reeéiv- 
ing the highest pleasures.of intellect and 
heart 

Heart?” said our mutual, friend, with*a 
slight lifting of the eyebrows characteristic of 
him 


the 


Yes; I am particular to say heart as well 
as intellect, because any description of human 
intercourse which omits to consider the affec- 
tions is but a halting thing, and neither de 
serves nor will achieve The 
strongest element of Dr. Johnson's power was 
his great sympathetic heart. The best people 
of his own and succeeding davs have not al 
ways agreed with him, but their very differ 
ence of opinion has helped to carve out good 
and noble 

A smile passed over the face of the speaker 
as she interrupted herself. I followed the 
direction of her eye, and saw our mutual 
friend losing himself among the crowd 
** Nevertheless,” I said, answering the smile, 
‘* conversation is much better than chatter.” 


a real success 
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Driving the Brain 


at the expense 
of the Body. 
While we drive 3 
the brain we 
f 
build up 
the body. Ex- ‘ 
ercise, pure air 
—foods __ that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y¥ 
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Yes, Barber, what you say is true, 
I need a number one shampoo, 
And came in, as I always do, 
Because I can rely on you 


To choose pure Ivory Soap, in lieu 
Of soaps of divers form and hue 
From use of which such ills ensue. 


Well, sir, we Barbers suffer too, 

From humbug articles, and rue 

That we have tried before we knew 
Poor toilet frauds to which are due 
More scalp-diseases than a few. 

I know we are the safer who 

Use Ivory Soap for a shampoo. 
Corvricut r8oe, nv THe Procter & Gamare Co, 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sént by mail. 
Sec. E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 







DEA NESS 
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Send 10 cents for our 100-page “ Electro- 
Medical Theory and Practice.” 


B. B. BLISS, lowa Falls, lowa. 





GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 








Box 1664, Portiand, Maine. 






A LADY 


WITH A 


BABY COMPLEXION 








Cucumber & Elder Flower Cream. 


Yes! after using it daily for six months a lady's skin 


will be as k, soft, and velvety, as pure and clea, ,as 

the most delicious "s skin. It is not an artificial 
cosmetic. It cleanses the face far betfer than soap and 
jg It feeds, builds 


It refines, purifies, and whitens. 

nourishes the skin tissues, thus banishing wrin- 

oo marks, and scars. It is less as dew, and 

as ey to the ae, dew is to the flower. Price 

$1.00, by express, pre; or get your druggist to order 
Bottle lasts three months. 


it for 
SAMPLE BOTTLE Row d 7 to amy lady on receipt 
of ro cents in stamps to for postage and packing. 


Lady Agents wanted, to Pa my preparations and 
practise profession, in every ci in the U. S. + J 
stamp for fittle book, “ How to Be atiful.’ 

Mrs. Gervaise Granam, “ Beauty Doctor,” 3425 


State Street, at, Cire. f 
Pacific Coast 


ek House, 103 Post Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 















own PERE Da ERY ¢° 


App New Bond Street, convon. 














A Small 
Quantity of 3 
 Liebig Company's 
3 Extract of Beef: } 


;Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


p In unable in Improved and Economic Cookery 
Makes cheapest, purest, | and best Beef Tea. 


bee GENTLEMEN 


Use the 























oon Bs tery A. eons. 
Fiona A. Jonzs. 


CHINA PAINTERS 


one bee Dee © 8 








Dresden - Colors, roix, and Go 
China by reading finely Saat ~ Ay 
| book. Sent postpaid for 


OSGOOD ART “SCHOOL, 
Union Square and 17th Street, New York. 
Yon can reduce your weight 10 


FAT PEOPLE, o's" a manana bee 


— starving or injury, t 4 DR. CLA — 
me Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials, Free 
ner B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Til. 








GEO STINSON & COo., 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
928 











iar Ladies wHhalion eats te iitgsieeeda e r 
, stem. 
(|g ation system. Tigetratad Gi 
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"HE bodily organs have their habits; they go by habit. 
oN WA Health is a set of good habits of stomach, heart, 
Ns nerve, etc. 

The skin has its duties; it covers and drains us. 
Fs There are millions of little sewers in it. The drainage 
ought to be free. It is no great tax to keep it so; then the 
skin is in good habit every way. 

Civilized people keep their skin drainage free with soap and water 

Pears’ Soap and water; it has no alkali in it. Alkali burns and 
shrivels the skin, uncovers us, makes us rough and red and tender. 

To keep this drainage free is to keep the skin soft and beau- 
tiful. Nature and health delight in beauty. 

We go by habit; every part of us does the same. 


Good food and activity, sleep and Pears’ Soap; what more 


can the animal want—man, woman, child, or baby 





Have you used PEARS’ Soap ? 














